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The  Western  Provinces 
of  Canada 


Foreword 


"The  nineteenth  century  belon^ted  to  the  United  States— the  tweo* 
iteth  beloDgi  to  Canada."  Tlius  epoke  one  uf  the  clfanttt  thiakeri  in 
America  leveral  yeara  ago.  Canada  is  a  country  of  Kreat  diatancM  and 
Immenae  poHibtlitiee.  Extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  I*acifio,  it  ie 
more  than  equal  in  tize  to  the  I'nited  Ktateii,  and,  in  fact,  covert  OTer 
S,74A,000  iquare  milee,  one-twelfth  of  the  land  eurfa<-e  of  the  earth. 

The  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
(hrouRh  Canadian  (erritor>',  finit  diftrloeed  the  retd  rapahilitie*  of  the 
Weetem  phuna,  and  the  favorable  nature  of  tlieir  climate.  Time  and  the 
aoune  of  evente  have  widened  the  Hcope  of  that  diii(*li*ure,  and  opened  a 
wheat  field  with  a  prmhintive  power  equal  to  a  world  tmiu'ly.  This  ^vaa 
adiacovery  of  poeitive  fact  that  compelled  attention  and  (liiMi)>a(e(J  doubt, 
and  the  itream  of  icttlenient  initnediutely  be^an  to  flnvv.  Sine  then  it 
bu  been  demonttrated  that  \Vt>flteni  Canada,  with  its  trenieudouM  dinten- 
ilou  and  imuienic  nmterial  wealth,  preseota  t  the  houicseeker  the  xreateat 
•pportunity  of  the  affe. 

The  potential  wealth  in  the  rich  soil  of  Western  Canada  has  attracted 
from  all  quarters  of  the  ttlobe  men  and  women  tinnl  of  the  im[K)veriahed 
lurroundingi  which  are  the  unfortunate  complement  of  many  of  the 
popuioue  centres  r>f  modem  civilization,  am)  anxioiiH,  whilf:  there  ia  yet 
time,  to  secure  to  tln'iiinclveH  and  their  families  a  ts!mre  of  the  proiperity 
vhich  the  buuuJU'iits  Went  holdii  in  Atore  for  tho(M>  who  seek  it.  And  they 
have  not  ^ome  in  vain,  for  to  every  wiilinn  worker  \Vi-(«tern  Canada  hae 
liven  frce'y  and  ahuiidantly.  NotwitlmlnndinK,  howt-ver,  the  rapidity 
of  eettlement,  the  U  (ot  m  hut  yet  upon  the  frnij;e()f  prt-Hter  thmgs,  and  out 
of  its  170,fK)0,0f'*t  H.-r.-a  of  wheat  land,  only  about  Ul.lHKJ.lKX)  were  under 
miltivation  to  wheat  in  1913. 

Weetem  Canada  is  now  far  beyond  the  experimental  staRe.  It  ia  a 
sountry  that  has  been  tried  by  the  most  exacting  test  to  which  a  new 
country  can  be  put,  and  hoa  come  triumphantly  throuich  the  ordeal. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  the  settlpre  who  are  so  rapidly  peoplinf 
the  (reat  West  of  Canada,  and  making  their  homen  there,  are  deatined  tf» 
be  the  wheat  produeere  for  the  Rritiph  Empire 
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PART  I. 

HISTORICAL 

The  hiwury  of  the  ■gricultuni  Mttlement  u(  the  territory  now  de- 
•ortbed  M  the  WMtem  Provincee  of  CanwJa  date,  f.-om  1812,  when  Lonl 
Selkirk,  •  young  Scottiih  Noblcniao,  eetabliehed  «  inuUl  cok>oy  on  the 
Red  RiTer.  Prenou*  to  th*t  time  the  Tut  eipwue  of  pnctidlly  unknown 
territory  from  the  Great  Uk  to  the  P«iao  CoMt  had  been  excluiiTely 
a  preeenre  of  the  fur  traders.  The  HudKiu'e  Bay  Company  datea  itt 
•barter  back  to  the  daye  of  King  Charle.  11.,  in  1670,  and  for  two  hundred 
yean  it  wai  the  dommant  factor  in  the  civil  and  commercial  management 
of  the  temtoiy. 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION 

In  1869  the  Dominion  of  Canada  acquired  from  the  Rudaon'e  Bay 
Company  the  whole  of  the  area  then  adniinieiered  by  that  concern,  and 
a  Lieutenant  Governor  and  council  were  appointed  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  Pr.jviou.  to  thia,  aa  Tar  back  as  1833,  there  h«l  b«in  a 
form  of  local  government  in  the  Red  River  eetllement.  In  1870  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  waa  funned,  and  a  government  for  that  province 
was  organiied  the  foUowing  year.  The  area  lying  between  the  Rocky 
Mountaina  and  Manitoba  waa  organiied  into  the  three  provincial  diatricte 
of  Aaainiboia,  Saakatchewan  anU  AlberU.  In  1908  the  Provinces  of 
Alberta  and  Saakatchewan  were  constituted  out  of  thia  area  and  given 
responsible  government. 

West  of  the  centre  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the  Province  of 
Britieh  Columbia,  which  had  been  a  British  colony  up  to  the  time  of 
Canadian  Confederation.  In  point  of  settlement  the  only  important 
part  of  this  area  was  Vancouver  l.land,  and  in  1869  this  island  had  been 
p«nted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  ten  years.  In  1870  British 
Cohimbia,  including  Vancouver  Island,  joined  the  Dominion  on  the  con- 
dition that  a  railway  should  be  built  within  ten  years  to  unite  the  territoij 
with  Eaatem  Canada.  The  railway  waa  built,  and  now  forms  the  nuun 
portion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Itailway,  the  "All  Red  Route." 
SOILS  OF  WESTERN  CANADA 
Scientists  contend  that  the  great  prairies  of  the  Canadian  West  art 
really  extensions  of  the  upper  sections  of  the  Valleys  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Rivers.  The  materials  constituting  the  surface  deposits 
of  the  prairie  region  vary  in  different  districU,  but  may  be  generally 
dfMribed  aa  consisting  of  a  loam  bed  which  may  be  anywhere  from  a  few 
mchea  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  which,  so  far  as  atudied,  appean 
to  be  partly  of  a  vegetable  formation  intermixed  with  fine  sand  and  tilt. 
Beneath  this  loam,  which  varies  from  a  heavy  black  to  a  chocolate  color 
according  to  location,  is  a  clay  subsoil  of  variable  thickness  ahnost  every- 
where on  the  plains.  From  thia  clay  considerable  quantities  of  common 
bnck  are  manufactured,  and  in  some  locaUties  it  is  found  to  be  of  pro- 
Qounoed  value  aa  the  basis  of  ceramic  industriw. 
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Tbcr*  h  probably  do  dittHnt  oo  tb«  North  Aroericaa  cootiDeot  wbiob 
«ftO  bout  of  «  Kil  M  fertile  aod  productire  u  thst  of  Wratem  r.tnwU. 
Tbif  appLlM  very  geoerally,  and  ii  the  n«'ilt  of  toni  of  depocit  by  tbt 
great  ioUud  wft  whiifa  once  covered  thu  part  of  North  America,  and  of 
which  the  Great  L>'  ■  of  the  Northweet  are  the  reroaminK  linke. 

It  ii  ooly  of  r  n(  yean  that  the  abnomial  fertility  and  laating 
qualitiea  of  the  eoiU  of  the  freat  plaini  of  America  hai  beeo  properly  appra- 
olated  and  underitood.  Soil  ohemieta  nowadaye  are  aocopting  the 
theory  that  the  priocipal  cauao  of  toil  exhauetion  ia  a  heavy  rainfall, 
which  bring!  into  euepended  form  the  availuble  plant  food  in  the  soil,  and 
earriea  it  away  with  the  iteni'  waten  into  the  drainage  channeb. 

It  itands  to  reauon  that  where  the  rainfall  ia  not  niffirient  to  create 
floodi  or  heavy  ruD-ofT,  eo  charact«rifltic  of  EIaet«m  Canada  and  the 
Eaatera  and  C'^ntral  Statee,  but  remaine,  rooro  or  leai,  in  the  lub-aoU, 
there  ii  practiciOly  no  loee  by  leachiD,-;  whatever,  and  coueequently  the 
laeting  qualitiee  of  the  ioil  are  oorreepondinKly  KrpBt«r.  While  the  Weet- 
«m  Provincea  over  tht.  greater  part  enjoy  a  rainfall  entirely  aufficient  for 
agricultural  purpoeea,  they  are  very  eeldoro  aubject  to  exceaiive  raina. 
Thia  ifl  an  important  fact  to  take  into  cunaideration  in  connection  tfitb 
agriculture  on  p'airie  eoili. 

The  general  char^jLur  of  the  aoil  of  the  three  Prairie  Provinoea  !• 
very  well  deecribed  by  Frofeeaor  Shaw,  one  of  the  beat  known  agronomiata 
(rf  the  United  Statea,  who  haa  made  a  careful  and  thorough  atudy  of 
ihemall: 

"Ttw  fint  foot  of  Mil  io  tha  thrM  Pt.  .oom  of  Msnltobft.  8ukat«b««Mt  aad  Alberta, 
la  tb«i;  irefttMt  DStural  heritsn.  It  is  worth  mor*  thao  all  tb«  minea  in  tbe  mouDUiaa  froa 
Alaak»  to  Mbijoo,  mud  more  tbnn  mil  th«  forMti  from  tbe  L  tiited  8tiitM  bouadary  to  tba 
Amio  itea,  vatt  a*  ih*mr  are.  And  D«it  (n  value  to  I'i*  huritaaQ  !■  tbe  three  feet  of  aoU 
vbleb  Uei  UDdenmatb  tbe  fint.  Ttie  eubeoil  !■  noly  aeoonJary  In  value  to  the  eoU,  tot 
■il#ai  the  former  be  of  good  value,  there  !■  a  prufior- iooate  ati-utralitatioo  of  the  latter. 
Tbe  worth  of  a  isil  and  subaoil  eanoot  be  meamired  in  acre*.  Tbe  meaaure  of  iu  valu*  la 
the  amouot  of  aitrogeD.  phoephorirr  acid  and  potaab  which  it  oootaine;  io  other  worda,  la 
Ha  produeinf  power.  Viewed  Irom  thia  atanclpoiDt,  tbeae  ianda  are  a  beritace  of  uatoU 
ralue.  One  aora  of  averair  aoil  in  the  Canadian  Went  ia  worth  mora  than  twenty  aaree  ol 
averac^  eoil  alooi  tbe  Atlantic  aeaboard.  The  man  who  tilla  the  former  can  irow  twenty 
neeeanve  arope  without  nurh  diminution  in  tbe  yielda:  wbereaa,  tbe  peraon  who  tilla  the 
latter,  in  order  to  grow  a  aingle  remunerative  crop,  muat  pay  the  vendor  of  fertilisera  half 
aa  muah  for  materiala  to  fertilise  an  acre  ae  wouK  buy  the  acre  ic  tbe  CMiadiao  Weel." 

The  0oi'  of  the  Prnvtore  of  Briliah  Columbia  vary  from  the  tight 
but  fertile  soila  of  the  ir'and  plateaua  to  the  deep,  blark  loama  of  the 
eoast  difltricta.  The  former  ia  apecially  aHi>,ited  to  fruit-growing,  and, 
where  irrigation  ia  available,  to  the  production  of  fodder  cropa.  The 
latter  rank  aa  the  most  productive  aoila  in  A  meritta,  and  ktow  phenomenal 
eropa  of  nearly  every  kind 


CLIMATE  OF  WESTERN  CANADA 


It  afaould  be  understood  that  in  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory  with  aa 
many  varying  local  conditions  the  climate  cannot  be  expected  to  be  uni- 
form Each  portion  of  the  country  hoa  its  own  peculiar  advantages  ia 
tbe  way  oS  climate,  and  the  srttlt^r  nan  select  for  himself  that  portion  far 
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kta  honie  whei*  Ihn  ii.ii.ljiiniM  uri-  likely  lo  b«  mun  (»or<iblc  to  Uu 
pwticulmr  linr  iir  ranninK  wl.ii'lj  hi'  winhn  to  follow.  In  dnUni  with  Um 
•UmsU  irf  Wwtfni  C«n»d«,  we  ihall,  for  tb«  punmnf  of  cooTtnittn  ud 
•iwmMi,  divi<l«  our  dnrripiinn  into  two  part*: 

(A)  Tlw  Pniri*  Provincn.  uiinpraini  Mwuwba,  Huktlobiwu 
ud  Alberta,  and 

(B)  Th«  Province  of  Britlah  Columbia. 

There  are  (our  queationa  whirh,  in  ont  form  or  other,  the  praapeetive 
lattler  ia  aure  to  aak,  and  which  he  niuat  have  aatiafactorily  aaawand, 
before  Anally  niakinx  hia  rh.  -v. 

1.  la  the  cUmate  a  hralthy  one? 

2.  Ia  the  winter  aevcre  '' 

3.  Ia  the  aummer  hot  7 

4.  Are  the  rUmatii'  ciiniliiiona  pn-vaiUng  durinn  the  aummer  faTor- 
able  to  axrirultiirnl  oiKratiiini  ? 

(A)    The  Prairie  Provincea. 

1.  Hcatthfulneaa.  Tlic  open  nutur*  of  tht  country,  clear,  di> 
ataioaphere  and  ahundancf  of  hriulit  niiiialiiiic,  ita  clcvalii)n  (varying  from 
1,402  to  3,:iH!)  fHt  aliovK  the  mu  Icvpli,  and  the  fruh  brmira  which  blow 
aeroaa  ita  plaina.  ull  twd  to  npukc  it  one  of  the  lieultlneai  ™untrire  in  the 
wor' ".  There  in  an  enl ire  ahwrne of  malaria,  and  there  is  no diaeaee  jwcu- 
Uar  to  the  country.  The  W  e»lcni  portion,  of  tint  I'ountry  have  attained 
a  conaiderahle  rcpntution  ai  l.ealth  rmorta,  particularly  for  peraona  of 
eonauuiptive  tendencica,  and  many  who  hove  fDund  hfe  a  burden  through 
delicacy  of  coimtilulion  in  other  counlrien  have  actiuircd  cuuiplctc  health 
by  a  few  ni  mtlm'  rmidence  in  this  heneficent  chniate. 

2.  The  Winter.  At  tiniea  and  at  plaieg  the  winter  ia  aoniewhal 
•avere.  That  ia  to  -ay,  betuinn  nhout  the  l.',tli  of  Dweniber  and  the 
18th  of  .March  the  thennDmctcr  freipicntly  rcciBlerB  a  teiriiHTHt\ire  con- 

liderably   below   zero.      At    this   p<'ruKl   al nn«,    known   loi'ally   aa 

"bhjlardi"  o(ce»ir>nany  occur.  Duriim  "I'h.  however,  ver>-  low  tem- 
per-Jill rarely  prevail.  Having  »taled  lliis,  the  wumt  haa  been  said. 
V(ith  the  aid  of  cr.mfnrtalile  hoiiwn  and  iiro|>er  h.thinn  and  fura  the 
prairie  aettjer  <lefn'H  tlie  winrcr  at  it«  worst. 

The  averaKc  weather  ihirinc  tlie  winter  in  Manitoba,  Ea»lem  Saa- 
katche-.vun  and  .Norlhern  .Mh.rta  ix  clear,  ,aln.  ar.d  n.ld,  with  intenae 
bnjtlit  Biinsl.ine,  The  unow.  wliicli  rarelv  falli.  to  m..rc  thun  a  fi'w  inchea 
in  depll,  .,n  I'.e  pniiriea.  is  dry  and  powdery,  fndcr  Biich  cirrunislancef 
life  la  enj'.yalile  and  hcaiihful.  The  averat-e  si'tller  is  a  cheery  aoul 
and  fond  of  soci-,:  ;!alherin|{§  and  aniuHementM  for  whii'h  the  winter  afforda 
many  oi)poitynitieH.  Low  temperatures  in  winter  in  this  dry  climate 
oaua«  no  iner.nviTuence  unless  a(vorni)aniiHi  by  hieh  winds,  which  ia 
not  often  th(-  ease.  The  inunlBrant  may  prove  this  conclusively  by 
watehinu  the  rosy-facid  school  children  rfillinjt  each  other  in  the  dry 
powdery  snnw  on  a  fine  winter  day  when  the  thermometer  perhaps  standa 
aeveral  desreee  below   aem 
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O  CANADIAN  PACinC  RAILWAY 

The  winter  in  Southern  Alberta  and  Western  Saskatchewan  ii  a 
•taaon  of  bright,  cloudleee  days,  infrequent  and  scanty  ■nowfalls  and  fre> 
^uent  and  prulonK<^  breaks  of  warm  weather,  heralded  by  the  chiaook  wind. 
Wagons  are  used  during  the  entire  year,  and  it  is  only  in  occasional  seasoDS 
that  sleighs  are  necessary  for  brief  periods.  In  January  and  the  earW 
part  of  February  there  are  sometimes  short  periods  of  cold,  sharp  weather 
Heavy  snowstorms  hr-ve  at  times  covered  the  prairie  more  than  a  foot 
deep,  but  thia  is  very  exceptiunal.  The  winter  generally  breaks  up  in 
February  with  a  warm  wind  from  the  went,  followed  by  a  period  of  from 
one  to  three  weeks  of  warm,  bright  weather,  the  beginning  of  Southern 
Alberta's  spring.  The  earliest  spring  flowers  appear  in  March.  May 
is  generally  fine,  warm  and  bright,  June  and  the  earlier  part  of  July  rainy. 
the  remainder  of  July,  August,  Septi'iiiber,  Orlober  and  generally  Novem- 
ber warm  and  dry.  The  summer,  July  to  September,  is  characterized  by 
hot  days,  relieved  by  a  never-failing  breeze,  and  cool  niglits,  but  the  warm 
folden  days  of  autumn,  often  lusting  well  into  December,  are  the  glor>'  of 
the  year.  The  grand  characteristic  of  the  climate  as  a  whole,  ami  the  one 
on  which  the  weather  hinges,  is  the  chinook  wind,  so  calletl  because  it 
blows  from  the  rrgion  formerly  inhal)ite<l  by  the  Chinook  Indians,  on  the- 
banks  of  the  lower  Columbia  River.  It  is  a  warm,  dry,  balni\  wind, 
blowing  from  the  mountains  across  the  plains,  and  its  effect  in  winter  may 
be  described  as  little  short  of  miraculous,  in  its  clearing  away  of  the  snow. 
always  scanty  in  amount,  with  amazing  celerity. 

3.  The  Summer.  The  same  cause  which  obviates  the  incon- 
Tenience  which  might  under  other  circumstances  arise  from  low  tempera- 
tures in  winter,  namely,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  also  operates  in 
the  settler's  favor  in  summer  time,  permitting  of  a  rapid  radiation  of  the 
heat  communicated  to  the  land  by  the  intensely  powerful  rays  of  the  bud 
in  our  cloudless  skies.  It  thus  happens  that,  however  warm  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  during  the  day,  the  nights  are  always  cool,  allowing  of  perfect 
rest.  Of  course,  extremely  high  temperatures  are  exceptional,  but  tem- 
peratures of  over  00  in  the  shade  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Hers, 
again,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  individually  helpful,  by  rendering 
the  cooling  action  of  perspiration — Nature's  great  safeguard — most 
effective.  The  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  case  is  on  record  of  deaths  in 
Western  Canada  directly  attributive  to  excessive  heat,  while,  not  long  ago, 
it  was  reported  that  no  fewer  than  250  persons  perished  in  one  day  in  the 
city  of  New  York  from  excessive  heat.  The  highest  temperature  recorded 
there  at  that  time  was  99.8*. 


4.  In  replying  to  the  question,  "An  the  cUmatie  eonditions  prevail- 
ing  during  the  summer  favorable  to  agricultural  operations  T"  the  matter 
of  rainfall  Is,  of  course,  of  first  importance  in  non-irrigable  sections. 
FVom  ths  statement  given  elsewhere  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  normal  precip> 
Hation  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  is  cjuite  sufficient  in  volume  to  ensure 
satlsfaotoiy  agricultural  results.  Indeed,  the  erop  statistioB  (tf  this  ansa 
ftoiaish  the  mns*  nnmp|pt#  and  enoehinw  eridMW  «■  that  pirfn*. 
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(B)    British  Columbia. 

Varied  climatic  conditiona  prevail  in  Britiah  Columbia.  The  Japaneae 
eurreot  and  the  moisture-laden  windi  from  the  Pacific  exercise  a  moderat- 
ing influence  upon  the  cUmate  of  the  con»t  and  provide  a  copious  rainfall. 
The  westerly  winds  are  arrested  in  their  passaKe  east  by  the  Co:i.st  Kange, 
thus  creating  what  is  known  as  the  "dry  belt"  east  of  those  mountains, 
but  the  higher  currents  of  air  carry  the  moisture  to  the  loftier  peaks  of 
the  Sclkirks,  causing  the  heavy  snonfall  wliich  distinniiislicB  tljat  range 
from  its  eastern  neinhbiir,  the  Uockies.  Thus  a  scries  of  alternate  moist 
and  dry  belts  is  formed. 

The  climate  of  British  Columbia,  as  a  whole,  presents  all  the  condi- 
tions which  are  met  with  in  European  countries  lying  within  the  temperate 
•one,  the  cradle  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
elimate  well  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  hiiiiiun  race  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  As  a  consequence  of  the  purity  of  its  air,  its  freedom 
from  malaria,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
British  Columbia  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  sanitarium.  People  coming 
here  from  the  East  invariably  improve  in  health.  Insomnia  and  nervous 
affections  find  alleviation,  the  old  and  infirm  are  granted  a  rencv  .il  lease 
of  life,  and  children  thrive  as  in  few  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  his  first  report  on  British  Columbia,  Professor  Macoun,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  stated  as  follows: 

"  It  only  rsmsinf  (or  me  to  add  that  u  yeui  roll  on,  sad  our  poMcaaiou  tMoosM 
d«v«lop«d,  the  value  of  this  Kcond  Britaio  will  come  eo  vividly  before  our  people  that 
Bken  will  aek  with  aetonishmeDt  why  euoh  igiioraDoe  prevailed  is  the  past.  To-day  there 
are  40O  milea  of  coaet  line  in  our  Western  poeaeMioDs  clothed  with  a  foreet  srowth  luperier 
la  aDytbiog  elee  in  the  world  at  prenent;  ite  ifaorea  indented  with  multitudea  of  barbore, 
bay*  and  inleu,  teeming  with  myriade  of  fish;  ite  rocka  and  aanda  eoouinins  fold,  iron, 
rilver.  eoal  and  varioua  other  minerals.  And.  beeidea  all  thia,  a  climate  auperior  to  Enslaad 
la  every  leapeet,  both  aa  regards  heat  and  rooiature:  and  yet  men  aek  what  is  it  all  worth  t 
I  answer,  worth  more  than  Quebee  and  all  the  Maritime  Provinoea  thrown  in,  and  aeeptlae 
■ay  rsat  saaured  that  the  day  ia  not  far  diatant  when  theae  words  will  be  aooepted  aa  truth. " 

In  the  Kootenay  district,  which  embraces  the  drainage  area  of  the 
Coliimbia  River,  the  high  average  altitude  renders  the  air  rarified  and 
bracing.  The  rainfall  ranges  from  18  to  20  Inches  per  annum,  with  a 
snowfall  of  from  one  to  three  feet.  In  summer  the  thermometer  rises  as 
high  as  80  to  90  degrees  in  the  shade,  but  the  nights  are  compensatingly 
oool.  At  times  in  the  winter  there  are  cold  spells,  when  the  mercury  falls 
below  sect),  but  these  are  of  short  duration. 

Throughout  the  great  interior  plateau  a  much  drier  climate  la  found, 
the  total  precipitation  being  from  seven  to  twelve  inchea,  according  to 
locality.  Luxuriant  vegetation  is  confined  to  the  borders  of  lakea  and 
water  ooursei,  while  the  general  landscape  presents  the  usual  round- 
topped  hills  and  bunch  grass  of  typical  pasture  or  range  land.  In  the 
many  Tallejni  thriving  ramu  show  the  effects  of  careful  cultivation,  and 
wherever  irrigation  has  been  practised  the  result  u  seen  in  afflpb  crop*. 

South  of  Shuswap  and  Kamloops  Lake*  the  climate  preienta  the  mean 
batweoi  ths  dryneii  oT  the  bunch  grass  eountiy  and  the  humidity  oT  the 
aoMt.  There  Is  auflieient  rainfall  for  all  purpom,  and  the  elimate  elowly 
isiiiiiUsa  tknt  vl  Osatral  Borop*. 
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Tb«  uiany  vftlleyi  cutting  the  Cout  Range  have  diitioet  oUmftftlt 
H*uliaritiw.  HIicltcnKJ  u  they  are  by  th«  lurrounding  hiUi  from  blaak 
■•rth  wiiitlfl,  the  warm  breexei  from  the  coait  are  freely  wafted  througk 
Ihtn.  The  itin's  rayi  ar«  conceiitrated  on  the  lidr-hilli  with  almoit 
tropical  iDtenMity,  uud  aven  od  the  hisher  benchea  orctiardi  and  Tineyarda 
yield  enornjout  rrops. 

Ai  0OUU  us  the  Diountaine  are  left  behind  and  the  Pacific  littoral  ii 
raaehed,  there  is  an  HstoniHhing  oliange  in  ronditiimi.  Where  vegetatioD 
haa  been  left  in  iia  vitKiu  state  there  is  Miniost  an  impenetrable  undar- 
growth,  front  wfiirh  rise  luxuriantly  hv.x,e  furesti  uf  fir,  pine  and  ipnica. 
Tbii  ie  Hcroun'.cd  for  by  the  heavy  rainfall,  which  inereasei  towardi  the 
north.  But  the  winters  are  ihort  and  temperate,  and  emphaiixed  more  by 
a  heavy  rainfall  than  other  nliuiatic  change.  The  high  mountains  of 
Vancouver  Island  break  the  force  of  the  heavy  itormi  iweeping  eaitward 
•var  the  Pacific. 

Probably  the  driest  point  on  the  coast  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Victoria 
Harvest  time  is  rarely  unsettled,  and  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  incurred 
In  reaping  the  crops.  During  many  winters  there  is  no  perceptible  frost. 
and  u<-licate  plants  thrive  throughout  the  year  in  the  open  air. 

RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT 

In  accordance  with  its  policy  of  affording,  at  the  earliest  possibk 
Bioment,  railway  facilities  to  newly  settled  and  rapidly  develcping  dit- 
trlots,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  graded  last  year  400  miles 
oi  lines  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  mileage 
of  the  Company  in  this  territory  being  now  6,971.  The  length  of  thr 
Company 's  main  line  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  is  2,9()3  miles;  the  total 
mileage  of  the  Company's  lines  is  over  12,000,  and  the  mileage  of  allied 
lines  is  over  4,000.  The  large  demand  for  lots  in  the  various  townsites 
on  the  Company 's  lines  furnishes  substantial  proof  of  the  development 
wbieh  the  West  is  experiencing.  The  double  track  from  Fort  William 
westward  wan  completed  between  Regina  and  Paaqua  and  between  Caron 
and  Chaplin  in  1012,  and,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  to  Java  by  the 
end  of  1913.  Double  tracking  of  the  line  from  Vancouver  to  Calgary  is 
also  in  progress.  Extensions  and  improvements  on  a  very  large  seals  are 
being  conducted  by  the  Company  in  many  parts  of  Western  Canada. 

WESTERN  CANADA -THE   WORLD'S 
BREAD  BASKET 

The  greatest  Industry  of  Western  Canada  is  undoubtedly  the  pro- 
duetioD  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax,  and  a  few  words  bearing  on  ths 
magnitude  of  this  industry,  and  the  systematic  manner  in  whioh  ths 
whoat  is  marketed  and  handled,  are  in  order. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  United  States  durinc  ths 
last  fifty  years  has  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  good  farm  land  in  that  Republis 
and  a  steady  increase  in  the  price  realised  for  farm  products.  Thsss 
oandJtinns  have  hud  a  marvellnn*  effect  upon  th#  prioe  of  farm  Undo,  ■■ 
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much  w  chat  land  which  waa  granted  ai  free  homesteada  a  very  few  deoadw 
ago  ia  now  valued  at  one  hundred  doUara  per  acre  and  upwards.  Mora- 
OTer,  the  farmer  in  recent  years  haa  been  Kitting  a  fair  net  return  for  hii 
labor,  and  this  has  the  effect  cf  placing  productive  lands  in  still  greater 
demand.  Nothing  affects  land  values  so  quickly  as  "dollar  wheat,"  oner 
looked  upon  as  something  of  a  fabulous  nature,  but  now  an  accepted  fact. 

This  Company's  wheat  lands,  capable  of  producing  higher  yields  p« 
acre  than  the  lands  of  similar  character  in  the  United  States,  are  sold  at 
less  than  one<|uartcr  the  price  per  acre  asked  for  the  better  class  of  winttt 
wheat  lands  in  the  Pacific  States.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  Wester* 
Canada  wheat  lands  are  sold  vastly  below  their  real  valu<>!,  and  thus  furnish 
ui  ii  7estmcnt  second  to  none. 

OUR    WHEAT    LAND 

The  important  feature  in  connection  with  the  Company's  wheat  landi 
is  that  they  rank  as  "ha'J"  wheat  producing.  The  demand  for  harri 
wheat  is  steadily  increasing,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  area  of  hard 
wheat  land  is  comparatively  limited.  Hard  wheat  production  is  confined 
to  Western  Canada  and  a  very  few  of  the  grain-growing  States.  Hard 
wheat  demands  peculiar  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  which  are  the  vei? 
conditions  found  naturally  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  Western  Canada  it 
therefore  in  reality  the  "Last  West"  where  land  capable  of  producint 
hard  wheat  can  be  obtained. 

Although  speculation  in  wheat  lands  has  in  many  instances  been 
UBmeosely  profitable,  it  is  now  the  Company's  policy  to  dispose  of  its 
lands  to  actual  settles  only.  The  actual  settler  gains  by  the  increases 
in  the  value  of  his  lands  quite  as  much  as  does  the  speculator.  Land  values 
are  dependent  upon  quaUty  a^.d  settlement.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  producing  abilities  of  our  wheat  lands,  and  as  they  are  located  ia 
what  ultimately  will  be  one  of  the  densest  agricultural  settlements  ia 
America,  we  are  in  a  position  to  offer  farmers  an  opportunity  to  purchaat 
lands  at  a  nominal  figure  that  will,  within  a  few  years,  rank  amoog  tbt 
moat  valuable  agricultural  areas  in  America. 

QUAUTY  WHEAT 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  big  Land  and  Irrigation  Show, 
held  in  Madison  Square  Gardens,  New  York,  November  3rd  to  12th,  1911, 
Canada  demonstrated  in  no  uncertain  m.  ner  that  she  is  "Mistreas  of 
Wheat."  Canada,  on  this  occasion,  carried  off  the  prise  for  the  beat 
sample  of  hard  red  spring  or  winter  wheat  grown  on  the  two  Amerieaa. 
Out  of  sixteen  entries,  Canada's  Prairie  Provinces  came  one,  two,  three, 
with  Seager  Wheeler,  of  Rosthem,  Saskatchewan,  first;  W.  J.  Glaaa, 
llaeleod,  Alberta,  aecond;  and  Tbomaa  Maynanl,  Deloraine,  Manitoba, 
Ihird.  Thia  historioal  event  was  won  with  wheat  that  weighed  OH  Hm. 
par  bushel  above  the  average,  and  that  yielded  from  70  1-fi  to  80  34 


At  the  InternatioDal  Dry  Farming  Congreas  In  1013  the  S3B00  tnatat 
effered  for  the  beat  bushel  of  hard  wheat,  eompetition  open  to  tha  worU, 
waa  awardad  to  Benry  Hofanaa.  of  Raymond.  AlbarU.    Tba  priaa   far 
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ihe  bent  bushel  of  short  white  oats  was  won  by  J.  Sooigao,  Efros,  Sa** 
lutohewan;  medium  white  oats,  A.  K.  Barnes,  Bow  Island,  Alberta;  long 
white  oats,  S.  C.  Hagen,  Winterburn.  Sask.;  black  oats,  W.  S.  Simpson, 
OlenbryaB,  Saak.;  barley,  N.  Taitinger,  Claresholm,  Alberta;  flax,  H. 
Woolley,  Dunmore,  Alberta;  Western  rye  ktww,  A.  Perrey,  Cardston, 
Alberta;  alfalfa,  H.  H.  Jenkins,  Pincher  Creek,  Alberta;  timothy,  A.  Perrey^ 
Cardston,  Alberta ;  potatoes,  O.  D.  Matheson,  Armstrong,  BritisL 
Columbia.  These  triumphs  for  Western  Canada  were  achieved  in  open 
•ompetition  with  the  world.     They  tell  their  own  story. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  GRAIN 

Hut  the  prcxluctivity  of  our  wlieat  lands,  and  modem  transportation 
faoiUties,  would  be  of  little  value  if  the  fiiniicr  were  not  asflur^d  of  a  good 
price  for  his  crop.  The  fiff^irei^  quoted  bflow  armwer  all  questions  on  that 
wore.  There  is  a  considerable  homi>  market  for  wheat  and  cereals,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  wheat  is  exported,  the  txisineHf)  being  transacted  through  the 
Qrain  Exchange  at  Winnipeg. 

The  following  table  shows  thi  averagi'  price  per  bushel  of  No.  1 
Northern  whcav  f.o.b.  Fort  WiUi.im  nr  Port  Arthur  during  the  last  nine 
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1004—1   .92  19U7— $     90  lOlO— Sl.OO^ 

I90fr-     .91  1908—  1.06  1911—     .94^ 

igOO—       77  1909—  1.10  1912—  1.00J< 

No.  2  Northern  wheat  averages  about  three  cents  lower  than  No. 
aad  No.  3  abou*  three  cents  lower  than  No.  2. 

Average  prices  per  bushel  of  No.  2  oats  for  six  years: 
1907—$   .42  1909—$   .40^  1911—$ 

1908—     .  43  1910—     .  35  1912— 

\verage  prices  p*<r  hushel  of  No.  3  barley  for  six  years: 
1907—$    60  1909-$    50H  1911—$ 

1908—      50  1910- •  1912— 

Average  prices  tH>r  bushel  No.  I  flax  for  six  yean'. 

1907— $1.22  1909— $1.42  1911— $2. 28^ 

1908—1.16  1910— •  1912—  1.93Ji 

*  Not  quoted  by  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchangu. 

The  tariff  of  freight  charges  on  grain  from  stations  in  Saskatchewan 
to  Port  William  or  Port  Arthur  is  from  16  to  20  eenta  per  hundred  pounds, 
or  from  9H  to  12  cents  per  bushel  for  wheat,  from  6)^  to  7  cents  per  bushel 
for  oati,  from  7K  to  9H  cents  per  bushel  for  barley,  and  from  9  to  IIH 
omts  per  bushel  for  flax.  The  rate  oi  transportation  is  ■omewhat  lower 
from  Manitoba  points,  and  higher  from  points  in  Albwto. 

THE  GRAIN  MARKETDJG  SYSTEM 

In  Canada  all  grain  ia  sold  aeoording  to  padee  eetabUahod  by  law. 
Hie  Inepeoton  are  government  appointees,  and  dedde  the  grade  of  oB 
l^ain  passing  out  6l  the  oountiy.  The  warohouee  BommkiloBsr,  whoa* 
oAfle  if  at  Winnipet.  Manitoba,  is  aim  a  tniwiiimant  oAeinl.    Ifa  fa  asl 
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■Uowtd  to  h«ve  »ny  pecuniin-  interett  in  the  grain  tnde.  In  th*  par- 
(ormuoe  of  hii  dutJM  under  tue  Mimitob*  Grain  Act,  whieh  (orenu  the 
(nin  trade  of  the  l>r«irie  Provinces,  he  ii  required  to  have  eomplete  orm' 
right  of  the  grain  trade  generally,  in  order  that  it  may  he  properly  m» 
dueted. 

Ahnoat  all  of  the  grain  of  Manitoba,  Saikitobewaii  and  Alberta  b 
handled  through  interior  elevaton.  Some  of  theae  are  (iwned  by  the 
(armen;  but  miiet  of  them  are  owned  by  grain  dealcre  and  milling  com- 
paniea.  All  grain  dealira  in  the  Province  rnunt  be  lii^enicil  and  bonded, 
thu»  lecuring  the  farmer  from  loee  through  eaher  diehouwt  intentioni  or 
inaocial  embarraaament  of  the  dnalcr.  There  are  few  atationa  in  Weaten 
Canada  at  which  tliere  are  not  one  or  mo'e  elevatore. 

A  farmer  may  deUver  hie  wheat  to  the  elevator  and  iweive  caah  for 
It,  or,  if  he  prefer  to  hold  hia  wheat  for  a  time  with  a  pmapect  of  obtaining 
a  better  price,  he  may  itore  it  in  the  elevator  and  aeoure  a  itorage  tiokat 
letting  forth  that  he  ie  entitled  to  a  etated  number  of  buahela  of  wheat  of 
a  certain  grade.  Or,  if  he  prefer  to  load  hia  grain  into  a  car  without 
dealing  with  the  elevator  he  may  do  ao.  The  farmer  having  even  a  faw 
hundred  buahela  of  grain  to  aell  haa  the  privilege  of  an  alternative  method 
of  ahipping.  Loading  platforms,  from  which  a  farmer  may  load  direc  Jy 
into  the  car,  have  been  erected  at  nearly  all  shipping  points  in  order  to 
faciliute  the  handling  of  grain.  The  railways  arc  compelled  by  law  to 
erect  these  loading  platforms  at  any  station  from  which  wheat  in  oarlood 
lot*  is  shipped. 

SOME  WESTERN  CANADA  GRAIN  FACTS 

Land  Area  Asrai. 

Manitoba 182,388,410 

Saskatchewan lS5,09a,«0 

^^r^ 16O,7M,a0O 

Less  than  i  ;>  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land  under  cultivation  in  1912. 

Crop  Sutistlcs.  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

Bushels  Bushels  Bush'.ls  Buahoh 

Year.  Wheat.  Oats.  BMey.  Flu. 

ISOl «3,311,632       38,90g,6M        7,:>31,2SJI  218,420 

'•OS 67,034,117       46,139,456      12,718,839  722,«2a 

>»03 66,146,021        47,215,479      10,448,461  884.000 

1»0* 64,390,678        44,620,520      10,920,850  635,(43 

1«06 84,606,857       66,311,800      13,447,800  733,700 

•908 94,201,984        94,244,000      16,888,000        1,023,610 

'•07 70,922  584        74,513,561       19.187,440        1,732,00* 

1108 96,863,689      108,087,855      24,aW,646        a,l«6,S20 

1»09 118,109,000      163,998,752      30,842,000        4,833,107 

1>10 101,236,413      108,301,090      16,993,170       4,038,SM 

Kll 194,083,000      218,810,000      24,043,000       7,720,000 

U12 183,367,0'  I      221,857,000      20,671,000     21,634,000 

The  elevator  storage  capacity  of  Weatem  Canada  including  Port 
Arthur.  Fort  William,  Kewatin  and  points  in  Manitoba  and  the  TenitoriM, 
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ku  incruMd  from  21,298,000  buiheb  in  1(102  to  mora  thu  100,000,000 
biiihel*  in  1912,  or  tpproxim>t«ly  SOO  per  eml.  in  ten  yesn.  The  wbMl 
inqieetcd  it  Winnipeg  hw  increaaed  (ram  81,833,000  bushel*  in  1902  i» 
141,082,760  in  1912.  Flour  milling  daily  capacity  haa  incraased  (roa 
41,U0  bbli.  in  1910  to  77,740  bbla.  in  1012,  and  the  daily  capacity  •( 
Mtmeal  milli  haa  increaaed  from  1,42S  bbla.  in  1910  to  2.180  bbla.  in  1913. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  milling  capacity  haa  practically  doubled  in  two 


PART  II. 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  LANDS   IN 
WESTERN   CANADA 


The  Urgpit  owDeni  of  land  in  Western  Canada  are  the  DomiiiioD 
QoTPrnment,  the  Government  of  British  Culutnbia  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  The  former  disposes  of  its  land  by  granting 
'ree  homrfteada,  and,  in  a  very  limilerl  way,  by  Belling  the  same  under 
the  "pre-emption"  regulations.  The  Ualhvay  Conipany  wlls  its  lands  to 
settlers  on  vcr>'  liberal  terms,  and  at  siifliiifTitly  low  prices  to  ensure  rapid 
iettlement. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HOMESTEADS 

A  great  many  farmers  visiting  Western  Canadu  in  ■earch  of  ne« 
homes,  come  with  the  idea  of  taking  up  Cluvcmnient  lauds  under  the 
Homestead  liegulatioiis.  While,  on  the  surfaee,  it  might  seem  paradoxical 
lo  argiie  that  lands  whidi  are  practically  grarit(td  free  are  in  the  end  mr  i 
expensive  ihan  tltuHe  that  are  bought  and  [)aiJ  for,  it  ran  readily  be  ibc  i 
that,  with  the  liberal  ternis  oflfen-d  by  this  Cotiipany,  the  average  fan.  a 
•ill  be  better  off  by  purehasing  railruail  land.  In  tlie  first  place,  he  doee 
aot  have  to  acquire  land  tliirty  to  forty  niilea  from  transjMirtation  facilitiei 
in  the  hope  of  railuavH  being  ultiniatcly  extended.  He  can  obtain  land 
vithin  a  few  tnijcs  nl'  the  railuay,  and  in  rUmt'  proximity  to  a  shipping  point. 

It  will  be  ea!*il\  iinderHtood  that  u  itli  the  great  nish  of  people  that  haa 
taken  place  into  Western  C'anu'la  during  recent  years,  all  homesteads  of 
any  great  valu^,  \vithin  rUmo  proxinuty  to  transportation  fa*-ilities,  hare 
long  afjo  puspcd  out  of  the  hundrt  of  the  (Jovcnuiient.  and  nuch  being  th» 
oase  it  is  subtrjittrd  tiiat  it  '.'.ill  pay  t';e  pra'-tical  farmer  better  to  purchaae 
land  rl'/se  to  riiilmads  than  to  accept  as  a  free  gift  a  horncBtead,  lyinr. 
remote  from  tratisoortution  facilities,  and  perform  the  f^onditions  impo*  .J 
by  the  Homestead    Uegulations. 

SYSTEM    OF    LAND    SURVEY 

MANITOBA,  SASKATCHEWAN  AND  ALBEKTA.— The  old 
system  of  survey  under  which  most  of  Manitoba  is  laid  out,  allows  90  feet 
for  a  road  allnuance  around  each  section  of  land,  which  forms  one  milt 
square.     The  new  survey  nvst'>m  give*  ft**  feet  onlv  fnr  rnads  around  two 
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•Mtiuoi,  Til.,  1  and  12,  2  ud  II.  etc.  Id  Albert*  ud  Suktti'hawin  the 
latter  eyitem  prvvaiU. 

The  landa  arc  laid  off  in  townahipa,  practically  aquare  in  form.  The 
lien  of  townahipa  are  numbered  from  one  upwards,  commencioK  at  the 
International  Boundary,  an-1  lie  in  rangea  from  eaat  to  weat,  numbered  in 
regular  order  weatward  Irum  certain  ataudard  liuea  called  prineipal 
nei  idiana.  Each  townahip  ia  dividnl  into  30  acctiona  containing  640  aataa, 
more  or  leaa,  divided  by  mad  allowancca  06  feet  in  width.  Each  aection  ia 
in  turn  divided  into  four  quarter-aectiona  of  160  acrea  each,  which  are 
daaignated  the  aouth-eaat,  the  aouth-weat,  the  north-eaat  and  the  north-waat 
quartera.  The  comera  of  each  diviaion  are  marked  on  the  ground  bjr 
•uitable  poata,  rendering  it  an  eaay  matter  to  locate  any  particular  piece 
•(  land. 

The  following  ia  a  aurveyed  plan  of  a  townahip.  In  every  townahip, 
MCtioxa  Noa.  U  and  29  are  reserved  by  the  Gnveinment  for  lehool  pur- 
Doaea,  and  Noa.  8  and  26  by  the  Hudaon's  Bav  Company. 
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CANADIAN    PACIFIC   RAILWAY    LANDS   IN 

MANITOBA,   SASKATCHEWAN 

AND  ALBERTA 

In  cooiideratioD  of  the  cunatructioD  of  the  tranBContiDeotal  line, 
which  waa  completed  in  the  early  '80 'a,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  received  from  the  Dominion  Government  twenty-five  million 
acres  of  land  in  the  Western  Provinrea.  Under  the  terms  of  its  agreement, 
the  Railway  Company  had  pra^'tifally  the  prtvijpge  of  selecting  theee  lands 
from  among  the  odd-niimhered  sections  throughout  Western  Canada. 
It  ia  the  unsold  portion  of  these  landa  in  Weetem  C'anada  that  the  Company 
now  offera  for  aale. 
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I'h*  laiportMiit  point  to  bear  in  inind  U,  that  nil  the  Cuuipuy'i  imam 
wn  wlntfd  io  tha  «wly  hiatory  of  Wertern  C»n»d»,  uid  lh«  nhetion 
•ja  ni»d«  on  tha  baaia  o/  a  my  thorough  iupectioo.  In  othar  won)*, 
an  tba  ramaining  Iwd  now  oned  by  tha  Company  ia  atUl  tba  piek  o(>n 
•aafnoua  araa  from  which  tha  Company  had  tha  priTilaga  of  aalaatioa. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OP  SALE  OP  LANDS 
1 .     Landa  an  aold  only  to  bona  Sde  arttlera. 
a.     Not  mora  than  two  lectlona,  1280  acrea,  will  b«  aold  to  OM 
purahaaaf. 

8.  Landa  are  aold  on  the  baaia  uf  onMwcntieth  c  ;«h  and  tha  balanaa 
in  ig  annual  inatahnanta  with  intPreat  at  6  p«r  cent,  par  annum  Pu»- 
•haaxra  who  hava  complird  with  all  the  term,  of  their  contract,  after  tha 
Mpiralion  of  fiya  yaara,  may  make  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  r^ 
maininj  unpaid  without  noti-^e  or  bonus. 

4.  The  Company  reaerv™  all  minn  and  minerala,  includini  laa 
aad  petroleum. 

».  Applicanta  muat,  by  themaelvea  or  authoriaed  agenta,  make 
ocraonal  inajwtion  of  the  land  they  pni|Kiee  to  buy, 

SALE  OP  LAND  FOR  SETTLEMENT  WITHOUT  LOAN 

1  I'urchaaera  are  required  to  enter  into  occupation  within  6  montha 
(Tom  the  date  of  purchaae. 

i  I'urchaacr  mu>t  undertake  to  build  a  house  coeting  at  leaat  t3M 
and  a  barn  cwiing  at  least  1200  and  capable  of  accommodating  (oill 
horses  anu  four  cows. 

3.  Purchaser  must  agre.  to  keep  the  buiklings  insured  againal 
lo*.  troiu  fir,,  and  miwt  undertake  to  sink  a  euiiable  »ell,  fence  the  land 
»tid  break  and  cror.  a  stated  area  in  each  quarlcr-wction. 

4  Purchawr  must  undertake  to  ke<.p,  durinit  the  entire  period  of 
M'  required  occupancy  of  the  land,  at  least  thrfe  milih  cowa. 

'i  In  iiou  ot  cultivation  and  croi)pinK  of  the  land,  purchaser  may 
•Rrcc  to  maintaui  on  the  land  a  stated  number  of  horses,  cattle,  aheap 
•r  h.ft.  Ki.fh  animala  must  be  the  uncncujiiher«i  pniwrtv  of  the  our- 
ceaaer.  "^ 

SALE  OF  LAND  FOR  SETTLEMENT  WITH  LOAN  FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The  •■,>tKio  I,oM  to  Pettier,  is  absolutely  the  stronirest,  most  positir. 
ind  cnnvmciK  en-wer  tn  any  and  all  ,,.,c,ii„„,  ,„  ,„  ,),,  ^„^||ty  of  th> 
..anadiai,  P„-,fic  lands,  and  a.  t.,  tho  profits  that  cm  he  ,nade  in  farming 
;be«  land.  Think  .,f  this  -if  a  farmer  purchases  IfiO  aeres  of  these  landa 
at  f20  an  n-re,  hi,  first  payment  on  our  twenty-vear  teniiB  is  only  %l  an 
Mre  or  JlflO  on  IrtO  acres.  Now,  against  this  invctinent  of  only  "$160  in 
the  land,  the  f  auadian  Pacific  is  willing  to  prove  its  faith  in  the  prnductive- 
aeM  of  the  land  by  investinn  »2000  in  improvements  .,n  this  land.  And 
ftiB  investment  is  made  absolutely  without  any  seruritv  other  than 
payment.,f  one-twentieth  of  the  ,,rice  of  the  h,nd  and  the  amount  of  the 
iMn     Heeina  thia,  can  anv  reasonable  man  doubt  that  the  soil  of  the 
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ludi  oir«rad  ii  u  rich  or  Um  proflu  that  may  b*  mad*  an  m  inat  m 
the  Canadian  Pacific  baa  alwayi  elaincd  they  an  T  Tb*  eonditiooa  of 
thi«  loan  an: 

1.  Applicanta  (or  land  on  tliia  plan  niut  be  married  men  having 
acrieultural    experience. 

2.  Applicanta  muit  hare  niflicicnt  capital  to  enahl"  thrm  to  pay 
the  fint  initabnent  of  one-twrntioth  of  the  purehme  price  of  the  land 
they  aelect  and  one-twentieth  of  the  amiunt  of  the  loan  deaircd,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  necciaary  to  maintai'  their  familici  (or  one  year  'rom  the 
date  of  their  entry  into  occupat-    i. 

3.  Applicanta  must  own,  free  from  encumbrancea,  tiiflirient  hone*, 
cattle,  and  other  livo-etock,  or  have  lufficient  mrana  to  purrlinjie  same, 
to  enable  them  to  go  into  occupation  and  proceed  with  the  development 
of  the  land. 

4.  No  application  will  be  accepted  for  more  tiian  320  acrra. 

5.  The  Company  will,  within  a  rcaaonable  time  after  the  acreptanoa 
of  the  purchaser's  application,  expend  a  sum  not  cxcccdini;  ti.OOO  (or 
improvements  to  the  land,  including  a  charge  for  supervision  of  Ave  ler 
cent,  of  the  amount  expended.  Improveroenta  will  be  made  in  the  order 
following: — 

(a)  The  erection  of  a  house,  (b)  The  erection  of  a  bnm.  (c)  The 
fencing  of  the  farm,     (d)    The  providing  of  a  well  and  pump. 

6.  The  character  of  the  house  and  bam  to  be  erected  on  the  farm 
to  be  selected  h\  the  applicant  from  the  standard  plana  of  houses  and 
bams  erected  by  the  Company.  In  the  completion  of  these  improve 
ments  the  purchaser  of  the  land,  together  with  any  stock  and  equipment 
he  has,  will,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Company,  be  employed  in  conneetion 
therewith,  and  be  paid  the  current  rates  for  same.  The  coal  of  all  material 
and  work  will  be  paid  by  the  Company  and  cliaivMt  against  the  advance. 

7.  The  total  amount  of  thi'  advance  of  i-2,0M  will  be  added  to  the 
list  price  of  the  land  and  repayment  of  the  same  m^de  m  twenty  equal 
annual  instahnents  with  interest  at  six  per  cent,,  at  the  same  time  ai.d 
concurrently  with  the  payments  (or  the  land  as  above  re(erred  to. 

8.  Purchaser  must  undertake  to  enter  into  occupation  of  the  land 
with  his  (smily,  i(  any,  within  six  months  (rom  the  completion  o(  the 
improvements  by  the  Company  and  must  undertake  to  reside  thereon 
continuously  for  five  yeare,  and  to  break,  cultivate  and  crop  certain 
stated  areas  in  each  quarter-section.  He  must  also  maintain,  during 
such  required  occupancy  on  the  lands,  at  least  three  triilch  cows  for  each 
quarter-section  and  must  insure  the  buildings  against  torn  by  fire. 

The  advantages  that  come  to  the  settler  (rom  this  polic-'  are  many 
Not  only  is  he  enabled  to  make  a  start  with  a  much  smaller  outlay  of  cash 
than  otherwise,  but  his  family  is  also  protected  from  any  of  the  inconven- 
iences generally  incidental  to  GetabhshinK  a  new  home.  The  cash  he 
receives  for  helping  in  the  improvement  of  the  farm  is  always  a  welcome 
addition  to  his  treasury  and  he  is  assured  that  the  buildings  on  his  land 
are  of  the  class  that  long  years  of  experience  have  proven  best.  The 
reduction  in  initial  expense  is  considerable. 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC  REAOY-MADB  FARMS 

In  loot  th*  Cuvliu  PariHs  iUUw*y  iuuguratiid  what  b  knowa  M 
it*  "Rcwly-Mwl*"  or  Improred  Firm*  policy.  Durinri  thai  yi'nr,  a  nuin- 
txr  of  farm  wm  rquipprd  with  a  houap  and  bam,  a  wi'll  waa  ilhlli-d  on 
anch,  th«  whole  farm  aumiunded  by  a  aiibatantial  wirr  frno*,  anil  Bfty 
tarn  broken  and  araded  to  eropa. 

In  the  tprini  of  IftIO,  tbea*  wen  iettled  by  a  caotinKent  of  Britiah 
faraera,  who  were  pcraonally  conductetl  by  the  Cumpany '«  acmti  fniin 
Great  Britain,  to  the  location  uf  three  farma.  Ho  •iiiTfwful  waa  ihia 
eokny  that  the  poUry  waa  broadi'nril,  the  buildiofta  on  niilwqufot  farm* 
improTed,  and  the  number  of  ready»made  farmi  arailable  for  occupation 
inoMied. 

Under  the  prcaent  arran(ement,  a  apttler  atepa  from  the  train  and 
proeeeda  immediately  to  a  farm  which  ia  quite  reatly  fur  hiro,  and  on 
whieh  he  may  begin  earning  an  inoome  at  unce.  The  houM^i  on  Ibeaa 
farma  are  auperior  to  thoae  of  aome  aet'tfn  of  many  ycara'  rfaidenca, 
while  the  bama  are  of  a  pattern  moat  apprured  by  progreaaiTe  Weatere 
Canadian   fannen. 

Theaefanna  an  aold  on  the  twenty-year-payment  baaia.  The  price  of 
the  improTementa  ia  added  to  the  price  of  the  land,  the  whole  being  payable, 
one-twentieth  eaah  and  the  baduiee  in  nineteen  equal  annual  inatalmenta, 
with  intereat  at  the  rate  of  eix  per  cent,  per  annum. 

To  begin  with,  theae  ready-made  farma  were  eatabliahed  only  in 
Alberta,  but  now  the  policy  haa  been  extended  to  include  Manitoba, 
8aakat«hewan  and  Britiah  Columbia  aa  well.  The  farma  in  the  Prairie 
ProTKseea  are  eapecially  adapted  to  mixed  farming  while  thoae  in  Britiab 
Columbia  are  deaigned  for  a  combination  o(  intecn'  led  farming  and  fruit- 
growing. 

TOWNSITES 

When  a  line  of  railway  ia  definitely  located  and  it  ia  decided  to  buiM 
the  aame,  the  Company  (electa  convenient  townaitea  to  aerre  the  art* 
aflaeted  by  the  railway.  Theae  townaitea  are  aubdivided  and  offered  for 
•ale  to  the  public  at  a  convenient  place  and  at  liat  pricea.  Lota  undiapoaed 
of  nt  thia  opening  aale  may  be  iiurchaaed  through  the  Company 'a  land 
officea  in  Calgary,  Alberta;  Letbbridge,  Alberta;  Saakatoon,  Saakatchewaa, 
and  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  An  office  for  the  aale  of  lota  ia  alao  uriaDy 
eatabliahed  in  the  town  where  the  lota  are  located. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT  FOR  TOWN  LOTS 

The  Company  haa  adopted  uniform  terma  for  the  aale  of  ita  townaite 
property.  One-third  caah  ia  demanded,  and  the  balance  in  two  equai 
inatalmenta  in  six  and  twelve  montl.4  from  the  date  of  purchaae.  The  rats 
«f  intereat  charged  on  deferred  paymenta  on  town  property  aalea  ia  S  par 
aant.  par  annum. 

MINERAL.  COAL  AND  TIMBER  LANDS 

Uinaial,  aoal  and  timber  laada  and  quarriee  located  on  railway  laadi 
ia  Maaitaba,  Saakatehawaa  or  Albarta,  will  be  diapoaad  of  at  raaiaaabia 
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terms  to  peraona  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  intention  and  ability 
to  utilize  the  same. 

NATURAUZATION 

It  is  not  neeeaeai'y  for  aayone  purchtiBing  or  owning  lands  anywhere 
in  Western  Canada  to  become  a  British  subject  unless  he  so  desires.  The 
majo'ity  of  those  who  have  settled  in  the  Canadian  West  from  foreign 
countries  have,  however,  become  citizens, 

TITLE 

When  you  purchase  land  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  you 
make  your  "Contract"  direct  with  that  Company,  the  deed  to  the  land 
being  made  by  them  under  the  authority  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Land 
Titles  Act,  1894."  The  "Title"  is  perfect,  and  you  are  dealing  with  » 
corporation  which  has  assets  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Ijand  Titles  System  of  Western  Canada  was  perfected  ana  applied 
in  the  early  ittages  of  colonization,  and  is  regarded  as  the  simplest  and 
most  efficient  in  the  world. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  LANDS 

Full  information  r^arding  British  Columbia  lands  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  General  Superintendent  of  Lands,  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Calgary;  from  the 
Provincial  Land  Department,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  or  from  any  of 
the  following  persons; 

East  Kootenay  (Central) — R.  R.  Bruce,  Invermcre,  B.C. 

East  Kootenay  (Southern) — A.  H.  Webster,  Cranbrook,  B.C.,  and 
J.  Austin,  Elko,  B.C. 

West  Kootenay— H.  &  M.  Bird,  Nelson,  B.C.,  and  Tfaos.  Abriel, 
Nakuap,  B.C. 

Yale  District  —J.  A.  McCallum,  Grand  Forks,  B.C. 

The  Company  is  also  interested  in  the  following  townsitcs,  where,  io 
many  cases,  local  representatives  may  be  consulted  as  to  price  of  lots 
and  obtaining  of  application  forms: — Cranbrook,  Revelstoke,  Nelson, 
Nakusp,  Fort  Steele,  Crcston,  Elko,  Proctor,  Grand  Forks,  Kitchener, 
Bull  River,  Yahk,  Eholt,  Midway,  Greenwood,  Castlegar,  Cascade, 
Columbia,  Tochty,  Swansea,  Jaffray,  Fort  Steele  Junction,  Goatfell, 
Waaa,  Kimberley,  Arrowhead,  Lardo,  Gerrard,  Kamloops  and  Vancouver. 

ESQUIMALT  AND  NANAIMO  RAILWAY  LANDS 

The  Esquimau  and  Nanaimo  Railway  Company  owns  nearly  1,200,000 
acre-H  of  agricultural,  timber  and  mineral  lands  on  Vancouver  Island,  ex- 
tending from  Otter  Point  on  tlic  south-west  coast  to  Crown  Mountain  in 
the  Comox  district,  which  include  within  their  boundaries  all  the  flourish- 
ing furniiuK,  mining,  lumbering  and  fishing  communities  along  the  eaoi 
•oast  and  the  line  of  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway,  a  tract  rect^- 
nizcd  to  be  they;hotcest  portion  of  Vancouver  Island.  This  large  estate  ie 
being  system^Cfcall^  explored  an  d  opened  up  by  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo 
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Railway  Company, — a  regular  paaacnger  and  freight  aervice  ii  now  main- 
tained between  the  City  of  Victoria  and  Port  Albemi,  on  the  west  ooait 
of  the  Island,  and  by  a  braneh  of  the  Railway  between  Duncans  and 
Cowichan  Lake,  giving  ready  access  to  the  magnificent  timber  lands  and 
large  areas  of  lands  eminently  suitable  for  fruit  and  mixed  farming. 

The  Eequimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railvay  is  being  rapidly  extended  on 
the  east  coast  from  McBride  Junction  to  Courtensy  (Comox)  district,  and 
will  be  in  operation  early  in  1914. 

Extension  of  this  railway  system  to  the  north  end  of  the  Island  will 
follow  in  due  course. 

Fuller  information  regarding  these  lands  and  the  Company's  town- 
sites  may  be  had  by  appUcation  to  The  Land  Department.  Esquimau 
and  Nanaimo  Railway  Company.  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 


DOMINION  GOVERNMENT  LANDS  IN 

MANITOBA,   SASKATCHEWAN 

AND  ALBERTA 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  REGULATIONS 

Any  person  who  is  the  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over  eighteen 
years  old,  may  homestead  a  quarter-section  (160  acres,  more  or  less)  of 
tvaihible  Dominion  land  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Entry. — The  applicant  must  appear  in  person  at  the  Dominion  l4uid 
Agency  or  Sub-Agency  for  the  district.  Entry  by  proxy  may  be  made  at 
any  agency,  on  certain  conditions  (which  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  any  Dominion  Lands 
Agent),  by  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  or  swter  of  intending 
homesteader.  \  fee  of  $10  is  payable  with  the  application  for  homesteai* 
entry. 

Homestead  Duties. — Six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation 
of  the  land  in  each  of  three  years.  A  homesteader  may  live  within  nine 
miles  of  his  homestead  on  a  farm  of  at  least  80  acres  solely  owned  and 
occupied  by  liim,  or  by  his  father,  mother,  son,  daugliter,  brother  or  sister. 

Pre-emption. — In  certain  districts  a  homesteader  in  good  standing 
may  pre-empt  a  quarter^ection  alongside  his  homretead.  Price,  t3  per 
acre.  Duties — Must  reside  six  months  in  each  of  six  years  from  dale  of 
homestead  entry  (including  tlie  time  required  to  earn  homestead  patent) 
and  cultivate  fifty  acres  extra. 

Purchased  Homestead. — A  homesteader  who  has  exhausted  his 
homestead  right  and  cannot  obtain  a  pre-emption,  may  take  a  purchased 
homestead  in  certain  districts.  Price  S3  per  acre.  Purchased  homesteads 
may  be  acquired  on  any  available  lands  on  either  o<ld  or  even  numbered 
sections  south  of  townships  45,  east  >.t(  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  llailway 
■od  the  west  line  of  range  2fi,  and  west  of  the  third  meridian  and  the  "  Soo" 
taOway  line.  Duties— Must  resale  six  months  in  each  of  three  yean, 
sultivate  fifty  acres,  and  erect  a  house  worth  S300. 
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Patent. — After  the  eipiration  of  tbe  period  fixed  by  the  Domioioa 
Landi  Act  and  the  fulfilmeDt  of  the  required  duties  application  ahould  be 
made  for  the  iaaue  of  a  patent.  Proof  of  nich  fulfilment  muat  be  made 
before  the  local  Dominion  Lands  Agent  or  such  other  person  as  may  be 
authorised  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Failure  on  the  part  of  ao 
entrant  for  a  homestead  to  apply  for  patent  within  five  years  from  date 
of  entry  shall  render  the  homestead  liable  to  forfeiture.  In  the  esse  of  a 
pre-emption,  failure  to  apply  for  patent  within  eight  years  from  data  of 
entry  shall  render  it  liable  to  forfeiture. 

COAL  AND  MINERAL  RIGHTS 

Coal  mining  rights  which  are  the  property  of  the  Crown  may  be 
leased  for  a  term  of  21  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  tl.OO  per  acre.  Not 
more  than  2,560  acres  shall  '-e  leased  to  one  applicant,  which  in  surreyed 
territory  must  be  contiguous  and  must  be  described  by  Section,  Tp.,  and 
Rg.  A  royalty  at  tbe  rate  of  five  cents  per  ton  shall  be  collected  on  the 
merchantable  coal  mined. 

All  applications  should  be  submitted  to  the  Agent  of  Dominion  Lands 
for  the  district  in  which  the  rights  applied  for  are  situated,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  tS.OO  in  each  case.  The  lease  shall  include  ths 
ooal  mining  rights  only,  but  the  leasee  may  be  permitted  to  purchase  a 
certain  area  of  surface  at  tlO.OO  per  acre. 

Permits  to  mine  coal  for  domestic  purposes  may  be  issued  on  applioa- 
tion  to  the  Agent  of  Dominion  Lands  for  the  district  in  which  the  lands 
are  situated  for  an  area  not  exceeding  three  acres,  which  area  must  pre- 
riously  have  been  staked  out  by  planting  a  post  at  each  comer.  Rental, 
tS.OO  per  acre  per  annum,  and  royalty  20  centa  per  ton  anthracite  eoal, 
16  cents  for  bituminous  coal  and  10  cents  for  lignite  ooal. 
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The  GoTernment  of  British  Columbia  does  not  grant  free  homesteada. 
The  fact  of  a  person  having  a  homestead  in  another  prorinoe  or  on  Domin- 
ion Government  lands  in  this  province,  is  no  bar  to  pre-empting  Crowii 
lands  in  British  Columbia. 

Lands  owned  by  the  Provincial  Government  are  laid  off  and  iurveyed 
in  quadrilateral  townships  containing  thirty-six  seetions  of  (ma  tQuaiv 
mile  each,  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  carry  this  survey  through. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  PRE-EMPTION 

Any  British  subject,  a  widow,  or  single  woman  over  eighteen  years  of 
age,  who  is  self-supporting,  or  an  atien  who  declares  his  intention  to  beeoBM 
a  British  subject,  may  taJce  up  pre-emptions  in  British  Columbia. 

Pre-emptions  are  free. 

To  take  up  a  pre-emption  of  unsurveyed  land,  having  located  Uw 
quarter-section  he  wishes  to  occupy,  the  pre-emptor  proceeds  there  and 
■takes  it,  and  then  records  it  in  the  Land  Recording  Division  in  which  it 
blooated. 


PI»«!  a  pint  four  inchw  ur  more  square  and  four  fe«t  or  mora  high 
•bove  the  ground— a  tree-atump  squared  and  of  the  proper  height  will  do 
—at  one  angle  or  comer  of  the  claim,  and  mark  upon  it  his  name  and  the 
corner  or  angle  represented,  thus:  "A.  B.'s  land,  N.E.  comer  post" 
(meaning  north-east  comer,  or  as  the  case  may  be),  and  shall  post  s 
vrritteD  or  printed  notice  on  the  poet  in  the  following  form: — 

"I,  A.B.,  intend  to  apply  for  a  pre-emption  record  of  acm 

of  land,  bounded  as  follows:  Commencing  at  this  post;  thence  nortb 
chains;  thence  east  chains;  thence  south  chains;  thenot 

vest         chains  (or  as  the  case  may  be). 

"Name    (in    full). 
"Date." 

After  staking  the  land  the  appUcant  must  make  an  application  is 
writing  to  the  Government  Land  Agent  of  the  district  in  which  the  land 
lies,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  land,  and  a  sketch-plan  of  it;  this 
description  and  plan  to  be  in  dupUcate.    The  fee  for  recording  is  t2. 

He  shall  also  make  a  declaration,  in  duplicate,  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Notary  Public,  Commissioner,  or  British  Columbia  Land  Surreyor, 
in  Form  2  of  the  "Land  Act,"  and  deposit  same  with  his  application.  Id 
the  declaration  he  must  declare  that  the  land  staked  by  him  is  unoccupied 
and  unreserved  Crown  land,  and  not  in  an  Indian  settlement;  that  the 
application  is  made  on  his  own  behalf  and  for  his  own  use  for  settlement 
and  occupation,  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  that  be  is  duly  qualified  to 
take  up  and  record  the  knd. 

Pre-emptions  cannot  be  staked  by  an  agent. 

If  the  land  is  surveyed,  the  pre-emptor  mus*  make  application  to  the 
Agent  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  unsurveyed  land,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  plant  posts,  and  the  references  regarding  staking  in  the  declaratkm  will 
be  omitted. 

Every  pre-emption  shall  be  of  a  rectangular  or  square  shape,  and  160 
acres  shall  measure  either  40  chains  by  40  chains  (880  yards  Dy  880  yards) 
or  20  chains  by  80  chains  (440  yards  by  1,760  yaid8);80  acres  shall  measure 
20  chains  by  40  chains;  and  40  acres,  20  chains  by  20  chains.  All  lines 
shall  be  mn  true  north  and  south  and  true  east  and  west. 

When  a  pre-emption  is  bounded  by  a  lake  or  river,  or  by  another  pre- 
emption or  by  surveyed  land,  such  boundary  may  be  adopted  and  used  in 
describing  the  boundaries  of  the  land. 

Sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  pre-emption  record  the  pre-emptor 
must  enter  into  occupation  of  the  land  and  proceed  with  improving  same. 
Occupation  means  continuous  bona-fide  personal  residence  of  the  pre- 
emptor  or  his  family,  but  he  and  his  family  may  be  absent  for  any  one 
period  not  exceeding  two  months  in  any  year.  If  the  pre-«mptor  can  show 
good  reason  for  being  absent  from  bis  claim  for  more  than  two  months,  the 
Government  Land  Agent  may  grant  him  additional  leave  of  four  months. 
A  fee  of  S2  is  charged  for  the  permit.  Absence  without  leave  for  more  than 
two  months  will  be  looked  upon  as  abandonment  of  all  rights  and  tfar 
record  may  be  cancelled. 


tl 
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No  penon  can  take  up  or  hold  more  than  one  pre-emption. 

The  pre-emptor  mu«t  have  his  claim  surveyed,  at  hia  own  expense, 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  record.  Following  upon  the  survey,  if 
improvements  to  the  value  of  tt  per  acre  have  been  made,  five  acres  being 
cleared,  the  pre-emptor  may  procure  a  Crown  grant  in  fee-simple,  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  tlO.  The  pre-emptor  may  secure  the  certificate  of 
mprovement  and  Crown  grant  after  residence  of  three  years. 

Land  recorded  or  pre-empted  cannot  be  transferred  or  conveyed  until 
after  a  Crown  grant  has  been  issued. 

The  fee  on  recording  is  $2,  and  for  every  record  or  certificate  of  im- 
provement, $2. 

Mineral,  coal  and  petroleum,  and  natural  giss  which  may  be  found 
under  pre-emptions  does  not  pass  under  grant  o'  lands.  Timber  landi  are 
not  oiwn  to  pre-emption;  that  is,  lands  which  contain  milling  timber  to 
the  average  extent  of  8,000  feet  per  acre  west  of  the  Cascades  (Coast 
Range),  and  .5,000  feet  per  acre  eaat  of  tlie  Cascades,  to  each  160  acres. 

\o  Crown  grant  can  be  issued  to  an  aUen  who  may  have  pre-empted 
or  recorded  by  virtue  of  his  declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  British 
subject,  unless  he  has  become  naturaliziJ.  Heirs  or  devisees  of  a  settler 
are  entitled  to  a  Crown  grant  on  his  decease,  providing  application  is  made 
within  a  year  and  other  requirements  of  the  Act  have  been  complied  with. 

THE  PURCHASE  OF  CROWN  LANDS 

Crown  lands  may  be  purchaaed  to  the  extent  of  640  acres,  and  for 
this  purpose  arc  classified  as  first  and  second-class,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  surveyor.  The  minimum  area  that  may  be  purchased  shall  be  40 
acres,  measuring  20  chains  by  20  chains,  except  in  cases  where  such  ares 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Purchased  lands  may  be  staked  by  an  agent. 

Lands  which  are  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  which  are 
capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation  profitably,  or  which  are  wild 
hay  meadow  lands,  rank  as  anu  ire  considered  to  be  first-class  lands.  All 
other  lands,  other  than  timber  lands,  shall  rank  and  be  classified  as  second- 
class  lands.  Timber  lands  (that  is,  lands  which  contain  milling  timber  to 
the  average  extent  of  8,000  feel  per  acre  west  of  the  Cascades— Coast 
Range— and  5,000  feet  per  acre  eaat  of  the  Cascades- Coast  Range— to 
each  160  acres)  are  not  oi>en  for  sale. 

The  minimum  price  of  first-chias  lands  shall  be  $10  per  acre,  and  that 
of  second-tiaas  lands  »5  per  acre:  Provided,  however,  that  the  Miuistpr  of 
Lands  may  for  any  reason  increase  the  price  of  any  land  above  the  said 
prices. 

No  improvements  are  required  on  such  lands  tinleaa  a  second  purchase 
is  conlemplated.  In  such  case  the  first  purchase  must  be  improved  to  the 
extent  of  $3  per  acre  before  any  steps  can  be  taken  to  acquire  the  second. 

When  application  to  purcha»e  unsurveyed  land  is  filed  the  applicant 
•hall  depocit  with  the  Mmiater  of  Lands  a  sum  equal  to  SO  cents  per  acre 
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>«  thr  acRutjc  applied  for.  When  the  hud  ia  fioall)'  alloited  the  purchieei 
<h>U  pay  the  balance  of  the  purchaw  price.  Surveyed  land  may  be 
purehaeed  by  ptying  2S  per  cent,  of  the  purohaae-money  on  application 
and  the  balance  in  three  equal  inatalmente,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  pet 
lUnum.  This  claoe  uf  land  it  ia  not  neoeeaary  to  stake,  onr  ie  adTertisement 
tieeaoary. 

The  QoTemznent  doe*  not  employ  ur  uuthuriae  agenta  to  lell  land. 

South  African  war  Krip  ia  not  uscepted  in  payment  for  Crown  landa 

Timber  lands  an  not  open  for  eale  or  pre-emption,  but  particulare- 
relitire  to  permiaeion  in  regard  to  cutting  from  off  Government  timber 
landa  may  be  had  by  applying  to  any  Provincial  Government  Agent. 

B.C.  GOVERNMENT  LAND  AGENTS.— The  foUowing  ia  a  lirt  o» 
Uovemment  Agenta  with  whom  pre^mptiona  may  be  filed.  Landa  in  out- 
lying diatricti  in  which  there  ia  no  resident  agent,  are  dealt  with  in  th» 
Land  Department,  Victoria,  B.C.,    R.  A.  Renwick,  Esq.,  Deputy  Com- 
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J.  Maitland  Dougall Duncan 

John  Kirkup Albemi 

John  Baird   Cumberland 

S.  A.  Fletcher   New  Weatminatar 

J.  Mahoney Vancouver 

A.  C.  Nelson Cranbrook 

O.  8.  T.  Alexander Fcmie 

W.  F.  TeeUel Nobon 

R.  J.  Stenson   Kaslo 

W.  H.  Dewdney Greenwood 

8.  R.  Almond Grand  Forks 

R.  Gordon Hevek.toke 

C.  W.  Grain UorkerviUe 

E.  C.  Lunn 150-Mile  House 

J.  Cartmcl Telegraph  Creak 

J.  A.  Eraser Atlin 

J.  H.  McMuUin Prince  Rupert 

S.  H.  Hoskins Hazelton 

E.  T.  W.  Pearse Kamloopa 

L.  Norris  Vernon 

Jas.  R.  Brown Fairview 

F.  C.  Campbell Clinton 

H.  P.  Christie Aahcroft 

T.  W.  Heme Fort  George 

J.  E.  Hooaon Fort  Fraaer 

E.  W.  Sandilanda Jedway,  (iJCJ. 

Geo.  Thomson    Nanaimo 
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DOMOnON   GOVERNMENT   LANDS   IN   BRITiaH   COLIMBU 

All  the  ludi  in  Britiih  Columbi*  within  twenty  milM  on  euh  ndt 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  main  line,  called  "The  Railway  Belt,"  are 
the  property  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Thii  tract  of  land,  wish  il« 
limber,  hay,  water  powers,  coal  and  atone,  ii  now  adminiitered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  Canada,  Ottewa,  Ontario,  practically 
according  to  the  aame  lawa  and  regulation!  aa  are  the  public  Undi  in 
Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saikatchewan,  and  ia  open  to  any  male  over  18 
yeara  of  age  or  widow  having  a  family  dependent  on  her,  who  has  not 
already  under  the  homeateading  regulationa  acquired  land  in  any  part 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  minerals  are  administend  by  the 
Province  under  ao  arrangement  entered  into  between  the  Provincial  and 
Federal  Governments.  Government  agencies  are  established  at  Kamloops 
•nd   New  Westminster. 

PART  III. 


MANITOBA 


Manitoba  commenced  her  separate  existence  with  a  population  of 
•ome  12,000  people  in  1870,  and  now  is  estimated  to  possess  about  fiOO,000 
of  a  population,  partly  made  up  by  immigration  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  aa  well  as  by  settlement  from  the  United  SUtes. 

In  1878  the  first  railway  entered  this  province,  coming  from  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  to  the  little  town  of  St.  Boniface,  from  which  transference  was 
made  to  Winnipeg  by  ferry  over  the  Red  River.  But  the  rising  spirit  of 
Canada,  backed  by  the  persistent  outcry  of  Manitoba,  demanded  that  a 
transcontinental  railway  should  be  built,  which  would  connect  Manitoba 
with  the  Eastern  provinces.  This  wss  finally  accomplished,  and  the  first 
through  train  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  passed  through  Winnipeg  on 
/uly  1st  (Dominion  Day),  1886. 

BOUNDARIES  AND  AREA 

The  Province  of  Manitoba  was  created  and  became  a  sister  of  the 
Confederation  of  Canada  under  an  Act  passed  in  1870.  The  area  of  the 
province  as  then  created  was  13,500  square  miles.  The  boundaries  of  the 
province  have,  however,  recently  been  considerably  extended  se  as  to 
five  access  to  the  Hudson's  Bay.  The  area  now  covered  by  this  province 
is  253,732  square  miles,  which  makes  Manitoba  approximately  the  same 
aise  as  Alberta  or  Saakatchewan. 

The  province  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Saakatchewan,  on  the  ewt 
by  Ontario,  on  the  south  by  the  International  Boundary,  and  extends 
■orth  to  the  Hudson's  Bay. 
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CEREAL    PRODUCTION 

Although  the  ProTince  of  Muitob*  ia  the  nldeat  Mttlcd  of  the  PnMe 
ProTinoee,  it  ii  well  within  the  truth  to  Mate  tbst  fanning  ia  u  yet  in  ita 
infancy.  The  area  now  under  cultivation  ia  an  amaaingly  anuU  pereentage 
of  the  total  area  avaihible  for  the  production  of  cropa. 

In  order  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  agricultural  wealth  and  pio- 
ductiveneaa  of  the  province,  aUtiatic*  of  yielda  of  the  principal  grain 
oropa  for  a  period  of  twenty  yean  are  quoted  on  page  20. 

SUMMARY 

The  following  aummary  of  yielda  per  acre  of  principal  grain  cropa  in 
Manitoba,  ahowa  the  aituatioD  in  a  nutahell  and  will  convince  the  moat 
aceptical  that  thia  province  ia  one  of  the  richeat  diatricta  on  the  American 
continent.  There  can  be  no  diapute  in  rega.-d  to  accurate  recorda  covering 
4  oontinuoua  period  of  twenty-eeven  yeara. 

Wheat,  average  for  IT  yeara.  IS .  S9  buahcla  per  acre 
Oa  ta.  average  for  21  yeara.  35 .  M  buahcla  per  acre. 
T^arley,  average  for  27  yeara,  29 .  «r  buahcla  per  acre. 
Flax,       average  for  2U  yeark,  IS .  16  buabela  per  acre. 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS 

To  thoae  who  have  not  atudied  the  queation  with  care,  the  foregoing 
6gurea  loae  much  of  their  aignificance.  It  haa,  the --'ore,  been  thought 
well  to  eatablish  a  compariaon  between  yielda  per  acre  of  aprinir  wheat 
in  Manitoba  and  thoae  of  the  principal  wheat-producing  Statea  of  ibe 
Union  for  a  ten-year  period: — 

SPRING    WHEAT    PRODUCTION 

Avaraga  yield    Tenyea<r<' 

per  acre  Average 
1912. 

All  Canada   21.03 

United  Statea   17.20 

Manitoba 19. 44  17,53 

Minneaota 15.80  13.30 

•ow* 17.00  14.20 

North  Dakota 18. 00     '     11.60 

South  Dakota 14.20  11 .80 

Kansas 15  60  10.40 

Nebraska 14.10  12. 80 

Wisconsin    18.80  14.50 

MIXED  FARMING 

Everyone  who  haa  given  the  matter  any  thought,  ha*  unhwitatiBgly 
counaelled  the  farmer  in  Weetem  America  to  discard  the  "one-crop 
aystcm  "  and  to  engage  more  largely  in  animal  husbandry,  leading  natural- 
ly to  what  ia  termed  "diversified"  or  "mixed"  farming.  Thia  advice  ia 
doubtleaa  excellent,  but  doea  not  alwaya  take  auflieient  account  of  kical 
eoaditiona.    The  opening  up  of  a  new  eountry  ia  alwaya  attended  with 
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mow  or  Im  wuteful  method*.  The  "one-crop"  •yitem  ia  one  o(  Ihem 
The  reply  receired  by  the  Heotiieh  Agrirulturnl  C<iniiiii«iiun  to  llifii 
enquiry  u  to  why  miird  (anninii  wu  mil  lumi'ly  praniijiol  wiia  to  thi- 
effect  that  |(nin  growing  had  provHl  lu  be  u  pnifitBhlp  himiniw,  and  nniei 
of  the  fimien  were  content,  at  prtwnt,  to  piiniup  that  avHtnni  of  farmini 
until  aueh  time  aa  circuinetuDm  fureed  them  inl^i  the  more  I'lahural* 
•cheme  involred  in  mixed  farming. 

T)iere  ia  another  feature  to  tslie  into  conaideration.  A  l.irge  majority 
of  the  early  aettlera  were  men  with  brawn  and  enerny,  but  itrnerully  with 
exreedinxly  limited  capital.  On  takinK  poaaiiwion  of  tlie  ruw  prairie 
they  naturally  looked  to  grain  pnHluction  In  fumiali  them  with  tile  qiiickeat 
eaah  retuma.  Furthermore,  animal  husbandry-  involved  a  rertiiin  amount 
of  buildinf  ioveatment,  which  waa  generally  l)eyond  the  iiieana  of  lh» 
pioneer. 

THE   GRADUAL    EVOLUTION 

Manitoba  ia  the  oldnit  aetlliil  of  the  Canadian  I'niirie  Provini-e. 
and  the  chanxe  ln)m  the  "one  crop"  tii  the  "mixed  farming"  ayatem. 
which  ia  grriwing  gradually  all  through  the  Canadian  Weal,  haa  naturally 
been  more  marked  in  that  province  than  elaewhere.  The  following 
atatiatica  ahow  the  expenditure  incurreil  for  farm  buililinga  in  the  I'rovint* 
of  Manitoba  during  recent  yeara. 
Year  Value  Year  Value  Year  Value  Year  Value 
1900.  .11,351,000  1903.  .$2,961,760  1906.  .»4,515,08S  1909.   »2,.W9,78ll 

1901..    1,434,880  1904..  2,960,710  1907..    1,738,825  '*"'      3,548,839 
„  '      '        1911..  3,273,487 

1902..  2,228,875  1905..  3,944,101  1908..  2,954,490  1912..  3,380,345 
The  above  figurea  ahow  the  growth  that  haa  been  made  more  cioarlj 
than  worda  could  tell.    The  Province  of  Manitoba  ia  now  dotted  with 
magnificent  farm-atcadinga,  including  large  and  eommodioua  bama,  with 
•rery  convenience  for  the  care  of  the  live  atock. 

LIVE  STOCK  STATISTICS 

The  following  atatiatical  table  ahowa  the  ineieaae  in  Uve  atock  in  the 

Province  of  Manitoba  between  the  years  1899  and  1912: 

^'**-                                            Hontfs.        Cattle.  8heq>.  Piok 

'**9 102,655       220,248  33,092  66,011 

'•W 118,629       237,660  25,813  77,912 

•"Ol 141,080       263,168  22,960  94,680 

"••^ 146,591        282,343  20,518  95,598 

'^'3 161,250       310,577  22,569  105,157 

'SO* 143,386       306,943  18,228  118,986 

'805 157,724       319,290  1S,.W8  101,113      . 

'SOfl 164,444       363,202  16,606  120,838 

•907 173,212       463,862  U.-I-IS  118,243 

•908 169,905       415,483  16,924  120^364 

•909 189,132       372,520  17,922  155,541 

•910 232,725       397,261  32,223  176,212 

•911 251,572       407,611  37,227  192,386 

•91* 273,395       429,274  42,086  216,640 
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Lhmng  ||«  p,ri<«l  cvrml  by  thr  uIwvb  K(uin  honM  itMiMnd 
ii.  ni.mb.r  ovrr  lOO^J,  »n.l  r.ttl..  „  li„lo  !«,.  Hijo,  i„r„«^  „„  300%. 
lh«  ■mrwhat  italionnry  run.lilion  .,f  th.  .I.rrp  indiutry  i.  >«»unt«d 
for  by  tl„  f,rt  ilitt,  vory  f.-*  ,.f  ih,  M«nil.rf.B  farmi  .re  u  yMmrloMd 
with  »li«.|>.p„„f  r™,.,,,  whioh  n-wU-n  the  hundlinx  of  thii  rUw  of  Uw 
•lock  a  ...11.™!,,..  ,li(r„.„l.  i„nii,.r.  Durin«  r«-™i  y-.ni  tho  intmH.iction 
«  chcp  wiivin  win.  f,.„on.  on  the  fnrm  hiu  miule  .  n.n«(lenble differanoe, 
Mid  It  M  port.in  that  .  larg..  iii,.n.iii«(  in  the  ahntp  atoc^  of  the  ProvioM 
«  Manitaha  m.y  Iw  luoknl  for  in  thi<  future. 

FODDER  AND  ROOT  PRODUCTION 

Tlip  f' '  .winn  atntiaii.,1  ,!,„w  iho  production  of  fodder  and  root  crone 
durinif  I   ,.  yi.„r  11112  in  Ma„;t„hn: 

Arn^a  Average  yid,!  ToUl  yield 

^""'"^ «'."»  206bu,l,el.  10,734,612  buahel. 

p" ".inn  2Vfl      ••  3.89.M18buahela 

B™„p 2."*'  21  7    "  83,713    buahel. 

BrmncnnuB  2.M.W          l.giona  47,137  ton. 

"r":'™  17.473          l.eton,  28,315ton. 

2;:"'°"'5'    11<.S(»          leton.  192.783ton. 

""''"   6,.'S72         2.1ton.  I'.'ie  loo. 

The  high  yield,  of  clover  arc  worthy  of  .pccial  attention.  An  attempt 
ttbeing  made  to  promote  the  introdurlion  of  cloven  and  alfalfa  by  the 
I^vinrial  Government  with  very  gratifying  reault.  Every  effort  i.  made 
to  induce  the  farmer,  to  put  in  large  area,  of  thi.  crop,  not  alone  in  order 
to  provide  feed,  but  abo  to  enrich  the  «)il. 

UVE    STOCK    M  .  IKETS 

The  chief  live  .fock  markots  for  We.tem  Canada  are  kieated  in  the 
City  of  W  innipeg,  Manitoba.  Large  union  stock  yard,  have  been  pro- 
vided,  and  buyers  are  always  present  to  take  practically  everything  that 
I.  offered.  All  the  e..cport  cattle  from  the  West  pam  through  the  Winnipe. 
Jtock  yards,  and  large  shipments  are  generally  sorted  at  that  point.  The 
farmer  of  Manitoba  is  in  a  very  enviable  position  in  regard  to  market,  a. 
with  the  growth  of  the  centres  of  population,  the  home  requirement,  filuy 
absorb  the  total  live  stock  pn^luotion  of  the  province.  There  are  abo 
large  abattoirs  located  in  Winnipeg,  which  are  continually  being  extended 
in  sympathy  with  the  increase  of  tlie  local  demands  for  animal  product. 


DAIRYING 

The  following  statistics  of  the  production  of  dairy  product,  in  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  from  the  year  1900  to  1912  show  a  very  utiaractorr 
progrew  of  that  industry;^ 
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hlltlcr.  CIll'IIK'. 

Vfw.  fuuodt.  yalut.  ValiM.  Toul  Vdw 

IWO l,aM,4ll    I     M1,661.IM  1103,880.08  8     M3,Wimi 

1801 8,808,740  887,884.80  88,848.83  838,314.10 

1808 8,818,878  030,180.88  111,448.34  747,603.93 

1808 4,371,708  707,848.88  151,383  38  888,709.38 

1904 8,948,804  880,830  43  107,838  08  768,487  38 

1908 4,160,988  760,891.18  127,346.40  896,937.64 

1908 6,281,394  1,183,803  33  108,344  81  1,377,746  84 

1907 4.816,344  1,048,888.39  168,997  20  l,2l7,.'M2.4e 

1908 3,918,868  810,604.31  11)3,294.01  1,400,209  66 

1909 8,616,437  1,308,187.30  163,330  20  1,371,517  40 

1010 6,905,759  1,837,613.38  99,250.23  1,636,863.51 

1911 7,638,406  1,715,983  63  70,000  63  1,786,073  25 

1013 7,385,043  1,834,876.78  69,760  34  1,9(M,637  12 

Muiitoba  hu  freat  wlTuitMtM  m  ft  dairy  couDtry.  Tbe  puturafie 
ia  rich  and  nutritioua  and  oontaiiu  an  abundance  of  variouiily  flavored 
griMM.  Tbe  domeatic  water  aupply  ia  eicellent,  and  ample  both  for 
watering  the  atook  and  for  uie  in  the  dairiea,  atreami  of  pure  running  water 
being  often  arailable. 

The  ProTinoial  Government  eatabliahed  in  1896  a  dairy  aohool  in 
Winnipeg,  which  proved  a  great  aucceaa.  Since  the  completion  of  tbe 
Agricultural  College  in  Winnipeg,  the  staS  in  that  inatitution  baa  devoted 
•pecial  attention  to  the  development  of  the  dairy  induatry  of  the  province, 
with  coQBiderable  effect.  The  market  pricea  for  butter,  cheeae,  cream 
and  milk  are  aa  higli  aa  anywheiv  on  thi  ...i.tinent  of  America.  At  the 
preaent  time  enormoua  ahipmenta  of  milk  and  cream  are  made  from  the 
Btatea  of  Wiaconiin  and  Minneaota  to  Winnipeg  daily.  Upon  theae  ahip- 
menta  high  duty  ia  paid,  which  would  leave  an  enormous  profit  for  the 
producers  within  the  boundariea  of  the  province.  The  tendenc*'  to 
exclusive  grain  farming  has  seriously  retarded  the  dairy  induatry.  I'here 
is,  however,  a  notable  change,  and  with  the  advent  of  a  greater  population, 
thUB  Bolving  the  labor  difficulty,  great  things  are  expected  from  the  dairy 
industry  of  Manitoba. 

POULTRY 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  poultry  diapoaed  of 
during  the  year  1912  by  the  farmers  of  Manitoba.  With  prices  of  eggs 
soaring  skywards  and  with  dressed  poultry,  at  times,  almost  imposeible  to 
obtain,  there  ia  little  eicuae  for  the  Manitoba  farmer  tolerating  the  tremen- 
dous importation  of  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  that  now  takes  plac-.  '( >m 
various  parte  of  America  into  tbe  City  of  Winnipeg,  and,  for  that  n.:  r.er, 
into  other  parts  of  Western  Canada.  The  dry  cliojate  lends  itaelf  partic- 
ularly well  to  poultry  rearing,  and  the  unlimiti-d  ijuiintitiLii  of  Bcrecnings 
and  coarse  grains  available  on  every  Manitoba  farm,  renders  enormous 
expansion  in  thia  profitable  branch  of  live  stock  husbandry  an  easy  matter. 
This  is  another  instance  where  the  prospermia  vrn<n  ^nwcr  in  ignnrina 
;he  ttd*  '•w<-«  *»*  *K»  farm  to  hfs  ■ietrimen' 
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The  ProvincuJ  Poultry  Anociation  hu  carried  on  exceedingly  uaeful 
work  by  lectures  and  demonitration,  and  the  output  of  the  province  each 
year  shows  a  large,  though  not  altogether  eatiefactory,  increase.  The 
following  are  figures  for  IQI2: 

Turkeys.     Geese.      Chickens 
1912    167,438       71.961       779,880 


PART  IV. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

The  remarkable  progress  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  which, 
previous  to  September,  1905,  waa  part  of  'he  North-west  Territories  of 
Canada,  might  easily  lead  the  casual  visiior  to  doubt  that  the  present 
wonderful  development  is  the  result  of  such  a  comparatively  short  period. 

The  few  survivors  of  the  countless  herds  of  bulTalo  that  roamed  these 
plains,  are  now  confined  to  the  national  parks  and  forest  reserves.  The 
red  man,  who  regarded  the  broad  expanse  of  plain  and  the  endless  winding 
river  valley  as  his  by  right  of  inheritance,  has  been  retired  to  the  Indian 
reserve.  The  plains  on  which  the  buffalo  thrived  before  the  advent  of  the 
white  man  now  support  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  domain 
of  the  Indian  has  become  the  home  of  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  world; 
and  the  cosmopolitan  population  gathered  here  under  the  sheltering 
folds  of  the  Union  Jack  has  proved  to  the  world  that  these  broad  and 
fertile  acres  are  indeed  the  "  Bread  Basket  of  the  British  Empire. " 

BOUNDARIES  AND  AREA  OF  SASKATCHEWAN 

This  Province  lies  between  the  49th  and  60th  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  meridians  of  102  and  110  degrees  west  from  Greenwich. 
The  southern  border  is  the  International  Boundary,  the  dividing  line 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  .South  of  Saskatchewan  are  the 
States  of  North  Dakota  and  Montana;  east  of  it  is  the  Province  of  Mani- 
toba; west  of  it  is  the  Province  of  Alberta,  and  on  the  north  and  north- 
east it  is  bounded  by  the  unorganized  Northwest  Territories.  Its  greatest 
length  is  760  miles;  and  its  width  on  the  south,  is  393  miles.  At  the 
middle  it  is  300  miles  wide,  and  at  the  northern  boundary  it  has  a  width 
of  277  miles.  The  area  of  this  great  quadrangle  is  250,650  square  miles, 
of  which  8.318  square  miles  is  water.  The  land  surface  contains  158,092,- 
480  acres. 

NATURAL  DIVISIONS 

The  Plains.— In  the  south,  and  extending  as  far  north  r  Saskatoon, 
with  the  exception  of  a  considerable  district  north  of  the  Qu'Appelle 
VaUcy  comprising  the  Beaver  Hills,  Touchwood  Hills,  etc.,  the  country 
consists  of  open  rolling  prairie,  gently  rolling  plain,  dotted  here  and  tiiere 
with  placid  lakes  and  dumps  of  trees,  wit*  o<vii»ion«I  strntehw  of  npni 
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?evel  praine,  where  the  plain  as  far  aa  the  t-ye  cau  reach  la  uubrokrii  b> 
slope  ur  declivity  r:    i    n*>  nazn  iti  unohstnicted  by  even  a  Binglc  tree. 

There  ar  li<  wrvr,  )n  '  '.tTpnt  parte  of  these  divisions  ranncH  of 
low  hills  inten.'ctf  1  by  ruvlner  many  of  whieh  are  well  wooded  and  supply 
considerable  q::!n!'  -»«  '  r  fu-'i.  The  most  important  are:  The  Coteau, 
includinR  the  Dirt  Hills,  which  extends  from  the  International  Boundary 
west  of  Estevan  to  a  point  beyond  the  Elbow  of  the  Saskatchewan  River; 
Moose  Mountain,  north  of  Areola;  Last  Mountain,  Touchwood  and 
Beavpr  Hills,  north  of  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley. 

The  Park  Country. — North  of  Saskatoon  and  extending  to  the 
Boutht-rn  edge  of  the  great  northern  forest  which,  in  Saskatchewan,  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  hne  pacing  from  Saw  Hiver  north-we8terl> 
through  the  vicinity  of  Prince  Albert,  the  country  is  mixed  prairie  and 
woodland,  and  is  splendidly  adapted  for  mixed  farming  and  for  stock- 
raising.  As  a  home-making  proposition,  this  part  of  Saskatchewan  stands 
unequalled.  Portions  of  the  more  heavily  wooded  area  in  the  park 
country  have  been  reserved  from  settlement  by  the  Government  in  order 
to  provide  timber  and  game  preserves. 

The  Ranching  Country. — That  lying  to  the  west  is  perhaps  the 
most  suitable  part  of  the  province  for  ranching.  In  the  districts  west 
of  the  Coteau  and  south  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  River  the  stnckmen 
have  until  recently  been  permitted  to  pasture  their  herds  in  peace  and  were 
but  httle  interested  in  the  invasion  of  the  homesteader.  The  domain  of 
"King  Wheat"  has,  however,  gradually  been  extended  and  the  arable 
areas  are  being  made  to  yield  their  generous  tribute  of  golden  grain. 
The  Cypress  Hills,  Wood  Mountain,  the  Coteau  and  the  more  hilly  areas 
intervening  will,  however,  always  be  the  secure  retreat  of  the  rancher. 
There  he  may  continue  to  produce  some  of  the  finest  horses,  sheep  and 
beef-cattle  in  the  world. 

The  Northern  Forest. — North  of  the  belt  of  mixed  prairie  and  wood- 
land, lies  the  great  northern  forest,  the  northern  edge  of  which  may  be 
described  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  northern  part  of  Reindeer  Lake  to  the 
southern  part  of  Lake  Athabasca.  This  timbered  belt  is  covered  with  a 
forest  of  spruce,  tamarack,  jack  pine,  poplar  and  birch. 

The  remainder  of  this  area  is  not  thickly  wooded,  although  black 
spruce,  pine  and  poplar  are  found  in  the  extreme  northern  part*  of  th*- 
province. 

RAINFALL  STATISTICS 


This  table  is  a  compilation,  averaged  of  all  the  available  data  respecting 
precipitation  at  all  the  meteorological  stations  in  the  province  in  each  year 
nince  1907.  Snowfall  is  reduced  to  it>«  "watpr  «^iiivft|ent,"  t,en  inchefi  of 
■now  being  iitHt«>d  hh  nnf  inch  of  rain 
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January 34 

February 26 

March 37 

April 62 

May  2  92 

June 2 .  37 

July    3  63 

August 2  36 

September 2.12 

October 42 

November 33 

December 44 

Total   10  (18 

April-September    13  92 


1910  '    i«09    mm 


1,36 

.38 

.44 

46 

.38 

.84 

.77 

.55 

2.73 

2  07 

4.r)rt 

2.63 

2. 68 

1.50 

2  55 

2.12 

1  35 

.97 

1  04 

29 

1.13 

71 

SO 

.96 

.62 

.36 

.53 

.69 

2.40 

2  64 

5  36 

1,41 

.72 

.61 

.99 

1.02 


.2» 

1.14 

.99 

.84 
1  13 
4.84 
1.27 
2.00 

.62 
1.31 

.54 

.45 


18.90 
14  68 


13.48 
0  84 


18.01    15  43 
13  28    10  76 


.96 

.31 

1.03 

.74 

.91 

3.64 

1  81 

3  49 

1  41 

.29 

.12 

.29 


Average 
preci- 
pitation 
for  10 
yeanb> 
mont'.i9 
^70 
.60 
1.03 
.72 
2.10 
3.49 
2.28 
2  41 
1.65 
.09 
.01 
,00 


15,001 
12,  (Xl' 


17,00 
12  69 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 

Puring  tht'  last  five  or  six  years  millione  of  a<Te8  of  land  in  Saakatehe- 
*an,  that  previoueiy  were  regarded  ae  of  very  little  value  for  agricultural 
purpoees,  have  proved  their  capabihty  of  producing  magnificent  crops 
of  cereals.  In  the  earlier  years,  the  famous  Indian  Head  and  Pheasant 
Plains  diHtricte  were  regarded  as  unrivalled  for  wheat  production,  and 
while  the  results  achieved  by  them  in  grain  growing  have  assisted  in  no 
small  measure  in  making  the  Canadian  North-weet  justly  famous,  it  is 
now  clearly  demonstrated  that  extremely  successful  cereal  production  is 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  these  areas.  Similarly,  future  evert*  may 
indicate  that  some  of  these  tracts  of  land  within  the  provincial  boundaries, 
which  are  now  believeii  by  some  to  be  better  fitted  for  grazing  than  for 
agricultural  purposes,  are  well  suited  to  the  growing  and  maturing  ol  cereal 
cro[». 

KING  WHEAT 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  "Wheat  ia  the  baais  of  all  civilized  existence.*' 
While  there  are  more  rice  eaters  than  wlieat  eaters  in  the  world,  wheat  is 
the  chief  grain  food  of  the  white  man.  There  has  been  an  almost  universal 
increase  in  the  individual  consumption  of  wheat  of  late  years.  A  few 
years  ago  the  individual  wheat  consumer  annually  required  six  bushels 
of  grain.  The  iadividual  consumption  to-day,  however,  is  seven  bushels 
per  year.  And  while  in  1871  the  bread  eaters  of  the  world  numbered 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions,  to-day  they  number  five  hundred 
and  seventeen  millions.  In  spite  of  the  ever-increasing  crop  area  of  wheat, 
tb»  point  M  iiradi'allv  beins  reai^hed  whon  the  world's  pmdiietian  of  wheat 
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will  not  UKire  than  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  While  the  prixluctiun  in 
the  United  Stiitcs  has  di.ubled  during  the  past  thirty  years,  the  tendencj' 
at  the  present  time  is  niit  towards  any  eontinued  expansion.  At  the  same 
time  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  increasing  tremendously, 
and  tlie  point  will  .won  be  reached  when  that  great  country  will  become 
an  importing  instead  of  an  exporting  country.  Lew  than  a  century  ago. 
New  York  State  was  the  chief  whcM  producing  area  of  the  United  States, 
a  .'act  that  enabled  Ilochester  to  acquire  the  name  of  the  "Flour  City." 
The  latter  distinction  is  now  held  by  Minneapolis,  located  some  1,600 
miles  further  west.  The  time  will  -onie  when  the  great  flour  producing 
centre  of  Ameiica  will  be  located  in  the  Canadian  West. 

SASKATCHEWAN— THE  WORLDS  CHAMPION 

It  is  no  mean  accomplishment  of  a  Canadian  province  to  stand  the 
admitted  champion  in  high  quality  wheat  production  for  the  continent  of 
.\mcrica,  which  is  tantamount  to  the  championship  of  the  world. 

This,  however,  is  the  honor  Saskatchewan  has  gained.  Duriag  the 
great  Land  and  Irrigation  Show,  held  in  Madison  Square  Gardens,  New 
Y'ork,  in  November,  1911,  Mr,  Seager  Wheeler,  of  Rosthern,  Saskatche- 
wan, entered  a  sample  of  100  pounds  of  Marquis  ifheit  for  competition 
for  the  one  thousand  dollar  gold  prize  offered  by  Si.'  Thomas  Shaughnessy 
for  the  best  sample  of  wheat  grown  in  America.  Mr.  Wheeler's  wheat 
carried  off  the  prize,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  second  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  \V.  J.  Glass,  of  Maclcod,  Alberta,  and  the  third  prize  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Maynard,  of  Deloraine,  Manitoba.  There  were  sixteen 
entries  in  all,  three  of  which  were  from  Canada. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Wheeler's  wheat  weighed  six  and  one-half 
pounds  per  bushel  above  the  average,  that  it  had  yielded  the  enormous 
quantity  of  705^  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Wheeler  readily  sold  the  balance 
of  his  seed  at  $8  per  bushel,  and  the  100  pounds  ho  entered  for  competition 
more  than  repaid  him  the  original  purchase  price  of  his  farm. 

In  oat  production  also  Saskatchewan  has  established  an  enviable 
record.  Messrs.  J.  C.  Hill  &  Sons,  of  Lloydminater— a  family  of  English- 
men who  came  to  this  country  some  ten  years  ago  with  the  Barr  Colony- 
have  achieved  the  distinction  of  winning  twice  in  succession  the  S1500 
trophy  presented  by  the  State  of  Colorado  at  the  National  Com  Exposi- 
tion. The  oats  with  which  Messrs.  Hi!".  &  Sons  captured  this  coveted 
trophy  are  of  the  variety  known  a/i  "  Abundance, "  and  weighed  .54  pouncu 
to  the  measured  bushel. 


LIVE     STOCK 

Although  the  Uve  stock  industry  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 
was,  until  the  last  rush  of  settlement,  the  principal  industry  of  the  province, 
at  the  present  moment  grain  growing  occupies  the  most  prominent  place 
in  the  farmers'  operations  in  every  part  of  the  province,  excepting  the 
south-west  comer,  a  district  comprising  approximately  25,000  square  miles, 
and  in  the  Touchwood  Hills  cnuntry  lying  nort.h^wit  of  Tjist  MnuntMn 
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Lake.  In  those  parts  of  Sukatchewan  where  grain  growing  baa  not  yet 
become  general  and  large  herda  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  remain  on 
the  open  range  the  year  round,  ranching  ib  still  of  prime  importance. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  province,  south  of  the  64th  parallel  of 
latitude,  grain  growing  is  now  the  principal  business  of  the  farmers;  and 
the  live  stock  industry  is  forced  to  take  a  secondary  place  nnd  become  but 
complementary  to  the  other.  Even  in  what  baa  fc  many  years  been  ex- 
clusively range  country,  the  homesteader  is  rapidly  pushing  his  way  for- 
ward and  the  rancher  is  retreating  farther  and  farther  into  the  rolling  and 
broken  landf.  cf  higher  altitudes,  known  as  the  Cypress  Hills. 

Mixed  farming  is,  however,  making  great  strides  in  certain  districts, 
especially  adapted  to  i-he  raising  of  Uve  stock,  and  these,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  included  in  the  great  "park  belt"  or  semi-  .  jded  area  tributary 
to  the  Saskatchewan  River  and  along  the  Shcho-Lanigan  branch  of  the 
C.P.R.,  and  the  main  lines  of  the  C.N.R.  and  G.T.P.  railways.  Here  the 
land  is  less  easily  broken  up  and  the  temptation  to  risk  bU  in  a  wheat 
crop  is  thereby  somewhat  reduced.  The  area  runs  in  a  north-wraterly 
direction  across  the  province  and  varies  in  width  from  75  to  150  miles. 

The  following  statistics,  showing  the  number  of  head  of  Uve  stock  in 
the  hands  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  Saskatchewan  and  the  annual  in- 
crease during  recent  years,  are  of  special  interest.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  increase  is  generally  due  to  the  advance  of  the  mixed 
farming  system. 

Milch        Other 
Year.  Horses.        Cows.       Cattle.       Sheep,       Swine.      Pc^ltry. 

1901 83,461       56,440     160,613       73,079       27,753 

1906 240,566     122,618     360,236     112,290     123,916 

1908 343,863     179,722     565,315      144,370     426,579      3,411,052 

1909 428,776     233,548     594,632     152,601     353,385      4,343,643 

1912 592,220     258,235     562,590     128,198     324,880      4,795,954 

CATTLE. — ^The  cattle  stock  of  the  province,  including  milch  cows, 
is  increasing  rapidly,  having  exceeded  a  growth  of  375  per  cent,  in  the 
eleven  years  from  1901  to  1912.  Cattle  raising  was  one  of  the  earliest 
agricultural  industries  of  Sa&'.-atchewan,  and  has  been  the  foundation  of 
manj'  fortunes  in  the  earlier  days.  arge  number  of  cattle  are  raised  in 
the  "park  country"  throughout  Saskatchewan,  but  the  greatest  number 
of  beef  cattle  are  at  present  raised  in  the  ranching  country  south  of  Maple 
Creek  and  in  the  Wood  Mountain  and  Touchwood  Hills  districts. 

The  newcomer  is  generiUy  struck  with  the  high  quality  of  Saskatche- 
wan beef  cattle.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  encouragement  that  has  for 
many  years  been  given  Saskatchewan  cattle  growers  by  the  old  Territorial 
and  present  Provincial  Governments.  The  Provincial  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association,  with  headquaittirs  at  Regin«,  was  formed  a  rumber  of  years 
ago  and  hau  devuied  specit.i  aticQiion  to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  pure- 
bred bulls  throughout  the  province.  The  Association  works  in  close 
co-oporation  ^  1th  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  and  receives 
considerable  assistance  from  the  latter  as  well  as  from  the  Dominion 
Govprnmeot.     The  leading  feature  of  the  annual  pure-bred  cattle  saK 
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is  the  favorable  trwuportation  arnuigcincnU  Unit  an-  offered  ramera  who 
purchase  individual  animala  or  in  lota  anialler  than  full  carloada.  The 
Awociation  undertake!  the  deUvery  of  these  purt-brod  cattle  to'  the 
purchaaer'a  neamt  railway  station  at  a  nominal  charge. 

Another  feature  that  haa  promoted  the  production  of  high-quality 
cattle  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  is  the  system  of  Government  sup- 
ported agricultural  fairs  that  are  held  annually  throughout  the  province. 
Among  these  might  be  mentioned  the  Provincial  Fair  at  Regina,  also 
the  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatoon,  Yorkton,  Prince  Albtrt  and  many  other 
•mailer  exhibitions. 

The  market  for  cattle  in  Saskatchewan  is  excellent.  The  beef  is 
generaUy  bought  on  the  hoof  by  the  agents  of  the  large  cattle  exporting 
eoncerns.  A  feature  of  the  industry  is  the  fattening  of  the  stock  on  the 
mixed  farm  for  disposal  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the  ranching  stock 
la  seldom  in  fit  condition  to  kill.  A  considerable  number  of  Saskatchewan 
cattle  are  exported  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  the  bulk  are  probably  con- 
sumed locally  and  sold  on  the  Winnipeg  market. 

SHEEP.— The  raising  of  sheep  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
south-western  part  of  the  province.  Hero  large  flocks  ranging  from  a 
hundred  to  many  thousands  are  run  on  the  open  range  throughout  the 
year.  In  1901  there  were  73,079  sheep  in  the  province,  and  in  1912  the 
number  was  128,198. 

SWINE.— The  swine  industry  has  developed  rapidly  with  the  increase 
in  settlement;  and  the  number  of  hogs  in  the  province  increased  from 
27,753  in  190!  to  324,880  in  1912.  Elevator  screenings  and  low  grade 
grain  furnish  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  food  for  swine;  and  the  wonderful 
development  in  grain  growing  will  furnish  a  further  impetus  to  th  i  branch 
of  the  live  stock  industry. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  while  "wheat  is  king"  the 
province  produces  a  considerable  amount  of  pork,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  shipped  east  to  Winnipeg  annually.  The  future  promises  a  great 
development  of  this  branch  of  agriculture.  The  impetus  given  to  wheat 
growing  in  the  last  decade  by  continued  heavy  yields  of  No.  1  Hard  has 
served  for  the  time  being  to  attract  farmers  from  the  more  sure  and  rational 
methods  of  farming,  such  as  stock  raising  and  mixed  farming.  But  the 
pendulum  should  soon  swing  the  other  way;  and  when  it  does  Saskatchewan 
will  be  as  well  known  for  her  swine  industry  as  she  is  at  present  famed  for 
her  large  yields  of  wheat.  The  farmer  will  have  solved  the  question  of 
transportation  when  he  is  able  to  market  his  wheat  on  "four  legs." 

HORSES.— At  the  present  tin.e  the  draft  horse  is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  the  Saskatchewan  farmer.  With  thousands  of  settlers  coming 
into  the  province  annually,  bringing  few,  or  in  many  cases  no  horses,  there 
has  in  recent  years  developed  a  great  demand  for  farm  power.  Steam  and 
gasoUne  engines  aid  the  prairie  fanner  on  all  sides;  but  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  these  to  supersede  the  horse  in  agricultural  operations  in 
any  very  marked  degree. 

The  prices  paid  for  horses  are  high.  Many  carloads  of  work  horses 
are  imported  annua'ly  fro- a  Eastern  Canada,  and  some  are  being  brought 
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Sfof  r.^*  P'"'^.'".''°"<»  i"  ""e  other  provu.c<«,  «.d°hVgea.r^ 
«^.ty  of  the,.,  a  „y  pnce  md.c.te.  that  thi.  indu-tor  will  be  .  pZJH 

to  e-STli^fnT""'  "'  '^«^''"'""*  •>»  '""y  appreciated  the  opportunitv 

«m.U^  ^'  u  '^"r'"*  ^"^  *»  P""-'"«'  >■"!  249  pade.  were 
^m.    Th»  number  h«i  increa«d  in  1913  ,o  1,299  purfbreS  ^d 

forem«t'!n  T"°'  ""c  ""'  C'y<'«<i»'"  "f  Saakatchewan  are  among  the 
la^T.J^-^'"""*-  ^™"'  '»'««  breeder,  and  importer.  haT^  h^ 
lT^l.1'"  '""^•."""o'"  <"  reat  individual  menrCL"h  hl™!^ 
liC^  »»y°. the  leading  .how,  in  Great  Britain  the  U.^W  s'^ 

hB  li^  ?  "T.«  "'""  eventually  be  recogniwd  a,  met  import^! 
the  large  extent  of  her  arable  knd  «.d  the  .kiU  and  enterp^^T™ 
^wLT  PTf".'"''  SaAatchewan.  ic  the  not  far  di-STure  «" 

of  th^'^'^^"*,°'~'.°''""  *"  ^"'5'"«  "  constantly  increa,ing  becau* 
with  raUway  faciUtie.,  the  demand  for  good  butter  Tincr^sin^  ,^1?.^ 

^undp^h  T  '•'/«"'"^.'"«  ™  inaugurated.  Most  of  the  creameri^ 
Td  ,h  M  ?™  ™Pe"™'on  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  ReZ^ 
^^L^Tf  ^''""•"«.  'b«)"gh  the  Superintendent  of  iS 
«i^«e,  aU  bu.m«.  tranwction,  with  the  exception  of  arranZno; 
cream  dehvcry.    This  particular  part  of  the  work  receives  thTI^f, 

month^  ThcBC  advances  are  based  on  the  wholeMie  price  of  butter  at  the 
SirlZr'  ""It  '""'^'^  "^'"'y-  ■=™'  "  'be  butter  i^t^tL^^ 
^d  vZS^  ^  T  K  '"'^''°'  °°'>'  ""^ "  'be  end  of  the  .umm„ 
and  winter  «a»n,,  which  terainate  on  November  1st  and  MaTl^ 
r-peet^vely.  the  «a«>n-.  bu«n«.  i.  clo«d  «,d,  afteTd  uc^g  t"  lu^ 
m«.uf«,tunng  cort,  the  balance,  if  any,  i,  forwarfed  tc  he  f^tZ. 
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To  Miiit  in  pladnii  dciryinc  upon  •  pennunit  bull  legiiUtloD  his 
been  puKd  providini  for  *  guvernment  loan  of  not  more  thu  11200  to 
uiy  oreamrry  company  complying  with  certain  regulatiou.  The  lou 
ii  rrpayahle  in  five  yean  and  the  rate  of  intvreat  ii  three  per  cent.  Aaong 
other  things,  the  Act  requires  all  companioi  to  aubmit  their  plana  and 
•pccificationa  to  the  department  for  approval.  The  location  and  lite  are 
abo  subject  to  the  Mune  condition!.  When  at  all  pouible,  ceotraliiation 
of  crcKiiiery  work  ia  advocated  and  encouraged.  This  appean  to  be  the 
solution  of  successful  creamery  work  under  our  present  conditions.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  manufacturing  cost  and  corrnpondingly 
incrcaae  the  net  returns  to  the  farmers.  It  has  the  additional  effect  ol 
minimising  the  expenditure  on  capital  account  and  having  a  larg*  make 
of  butter  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  competent  manager,  thus  making 
uniformity  in  quality  less  difficult.  The  varioua  fr.rma  of  assistance  which 
the  government  is  extending  are  duly  appreciated  by  the  farmers  through- 
out the  ptovince  and  there  ts  every  rc.ison  to  believe  that  a  live  and 
enthuniastic  interret  is  being  developed  with  respect  to  this  branch  of 
farming.  To  an  intelligent  dairyman  who  will  conduft  his  work  according 
to  modem  methods,  Saakatchewan  afforda  opportunitiea  almost  ua- 
surpasied. 


PART  V. 


ALBERTA 

With  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  west  as  a  background  and  the 
International  Boundary  eepu-atiug  Canada  from  the  United  States  to 
the  south  as  a  base,  the  Province  of  Alberta  extends  north  and  east, 
comprising  an  area  greater  than  that  of  any  country  in  Europe,  save 
Russia,  and  more  than  twice  the  combined  areas  of  Gteat  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Its  northern  boundary,  the  60to  parahel  of  latitude,  paaaes 
through  the  Shetland  Islands  and  north  of  St.  Petersburg;  and  its  southerly 
boundary,  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  passes  south  o(  the  English  Channel, 
through  France  a  few  miles  north  of  Paris,  through  the  southern  portion 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  through  the  middle  of  Austria  Hungary. 
Thus  the  Province  lies  wholly  within  the  north  temperate  lone,  and  the 
climate  compares  favorably  with  that  of  tho»e  European  countries  just 
mentioned, 

AREA  OF  ALBERTA 

Few  people  outside  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  have  any  adequate 
idea  of  its  vast  sise.  To  grasp  it,  one  must  conceive  of  Canada  with  its 
3,745,000  square  miles  of  territory  as  larger  than  the  continent  of  Europe, 
larger  than  the  whole  of  the  ITnited  States.  One  must  regard  the  various 
provinces  of  Canada  as  budding  young  nations  greater  in  size  and  richer 
in  natural  resources  than  many  of  the  great  nations  of  the  Old  WorU. 
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AlberU  ii  larger  thu  uy  lUta  of  th«  IT,,i™ 

»mbined  .re-  „f  Mo^Z^V^^"^^''^"  "•>  W-hington,  or  Ihe 
"»».  0«™«y.  Franc.  oT^uTlr  I.„ul^  -""I  M,n„«„..    u  i.  Urger 

i.  'H:«trrc^eo"rSoK;rn.r- J'  r  '•""•^^ «~ 

«w»  of  Umd.  AUowin.  the  ^A  ^,.  „  "^"^  '■*"'■'«  1«0,7M,200 
the  .Mtem  .lopTorThe  Xciv  Mou„?  ""  t""  '"  "»  "»"">  '"drf 
together  with  w«te  pulT^'wm  not  n  1  ."''"'"""  '""'  •■'"•. 
there  .till  remain,  the  MTrmotT,   '"',' l^""'*  "«  '"'table  for  cultivation 

■  .bl,  for  «ttle„cnt.  ^T:!^^,'^''^^''^  """""""^  "•"" 
ui  crop  during  1013.  In  other  ^La  ,  "'•"?'"•'"*'  ««•  were  actually 
l«d  available*  for  ulUvatbn  in  tl^'™^.  '^T  "^^  f*'  «■"•  »'  th' 
under  the  plow.       '""™"°"  '»  ""«  P'ovmce  ha.  a.  yet  been  brought 

NATURAL  DIVISIONS 

..y'^'  zzz:  1' fS;  sni.r  "°^"  •"  ^•-o 

V.ten,  of  agriculture  i.  „o„  or  lei^We^""""  *""''  "'  '''"°''  "« 

t«n.  the  famou.  BowR^er^au"   td°'ih    r'  ''^'^"-  '»•    "  "'"^ 
Irrigation  Block.    The  pWm  S.  °  ^;'"^'"  •"«'««  K^^'ay 

open  pnurie  with  t,«  g^w"  ^Z  rivIT    H  ""'  ""^  '**"™  "'  "^ 
tLe  foothilb  of  the  Roc^  Mo.lnZ.  """"  ""'  "^ughout 

Towii;3t.!:5''^\":'2:-;:';ifr.H""^  '^•^'^  <» «» •°>'"'  »> 

oorth  of  the  City  oTSmo"o"  T^.  ^  .'""^''T  *"•  '*°"'  »  ■»"" 
tree.,  inte™per«d  withi™,  ^ado^  T°"^  "  '*''"«'  '^"'  «^'"'  of 
by  the  N^orth^Sa-lcatche^^dttrriv.'™"  ''"""^  '""»  ""  "  "-* 
pr.ctically''t1,a'l"p^"i^o"-  the^^omlt'  1*™'  °'"'^™  '■"^' ""''=»«'» 
Her.  and  there  o^n  prailrayT^ni  ■."**•.  '  "'  ""^  ""'  ~''""^- 
.uch  pUoe.  occaaional  «ttllTnt  occl'  "  ^'1:;!:^'^?' "^--  "-^  » 
tirely  in  virgin  coudiUoo.  Otherwue,  thu  area  i,  „. 

RAINFALL  STATISTICS 

Inch... 


18S7. 
1898. 
1890. 
1900.. 

tool.. 

1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 


Inche.. 
.  20.58 
.  16  79 
23.01 
15.41 
21.31 
35.71 
21.98 
11.18 


Year. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910. . 
1911.. 
1912. . 


.  IS  51 
■  16.14 
.  16.45 
17.96 
16.15 
11.80 
20.04 
31.30 
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OAMAOIAH   tAOno  MILWAT 


CEREAL  CHOPS  IN  ALBEKTA 

WlaMt  Whmt.— Winter  whMt  in  Southern  AttwrU  k  oa*  al  ib» 
MfMt  Drop*  grown,  ud  givM  uni/orin  ud  ntkfictory  rwiltt.  Wintw 
vhe»t  ii  produMd  on  Mimmer-fnUowed  Innd  only,  which  enetuM  •eooomy 
in  time  tad  Ubor.  The  crop  ripcu  earlier  thu  eprini  wheat,  end  it* 
eulture  ou  be  •yttemstictlly  pureued  with  the  certainty  that  nothing  will 
bterrene  to  hinder  each  particular  farminf  operation  in  food  i 


By  way  o(  conreyinf  information  on  the  poeiibilitiee  of  winter  wheal 
praductloo,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  C.  Nathe,  of  Maclcod,  threabed 
8,700  buehele  from  80  acre*  of  land,  beini  at  the  rate  of  04^  buahel* 
per  acre.  A.  E.  Burnett,  lomc  40  miler  eouth  of  Calgary,  threabed 
t,3S0  buaheli  of  winter  wheat  from  71  acrea  of  land,  or  at  the  rat*  of 
tOH  buahel*  per  acre;  and  P.  A,  McAnally,  near  Cnwfield,  eome  twenty 
mflea  north  of  Calgary,  threahcd  SMK  buahel*  from  nine  acre*,  or  at 
the  rate  of  W]i  buahel*  to  the  acre,  Crope  of  from  48  to  S8  buiheb  per 
acre  are  common,  and  a  winter  wheat  crop  qf  3S  bu*hel*  to  the  acre  i*  not 
•wuidend  at  all  unuaual. 

Spring  Wheat.— The  pn'ie  wheat  of  the  world  at  the  Dry  Farming 
Caagrea*,  1912,  came  from  Southern  Alberta,  and  the  wheat  which  won 
fret  place  at  the  World  '■  Columbian  Expoeition  in  1803  wa*  grown  in  the 
Peace  River  Valley,  in  Northern  Alberta.  Wben  we  coniider  that  grain 
of  aucb  high  quality  can  be  grown  at  the  extremitiee  of  the  province,  it 
ipeaki  well  for  the  poesibilitie*  of  the  cmp  throughout  the  whole  land. 
It  i*  grown  (ucceeifully  in  all  part*  of  the  province,  and  each  year  ace*  a 
great  increaae  in  the  area  aown.  The  yield*  have  been  excellent,  and 
when  compared  with  tboee  obtained  in  the  neighboring  State*  to  the  aoutb 
of  the  line,  have  been  uniformly  higher. 

Oat*. — There  i*  no  lection  of  the  province  where  oata  of  the  very 
higheat  quality  cannot  be  produced  aucceeafully.  The  pris^winning 
•ample  of  oata  at  the  Pari*  Expoaition  w»*  produced  in  Alberta.  While 
the  aouthem  portion  of  the  province  ha*  become  famoua  a*  a  section 
admirably  adapted  to  growing  a  high  quaUty  of  winter  wheat,  the  central 
portion  of  the  province  ha*  become  equally  well  known  a*  a  district  that 
grow*  large  crope  of  a  euperior  quaUty  of  oat*.  A  yield  of  US  buahel*  per 
acre  i*  not  uncommon  in  the  central  diatriet,  and  from  60  to  60  i*  regularly 
obtained.  While  84  pounda  ia  the  *tandaid  weight  for  a  bushel  of  oata, 
thoae  that  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Provincial  Seed  Fair,  weighed  by  the 
Dominion  Grain  Inspector  for  the  province,  tipped  the  scale  at  48  potmds. 
The  same  oflBcial  stated  that  Alberta  was  prepared  to  advocate  a  standard 
grade  of  oats  calling  for  a  weight  of  42  pounda  to  the  bushel,  and  abo  made 
the  statement  under  oath  that  8£  per  cent,  of  the  Alberta  oata  examined 
by  him  would  weigh  over  42  pounds  to  the  buahel.  It  i*  this  fact  which 
ha*  led  to  the  eatabliahment  in  the  province  of  Urge  oatmeal  mill*.  It 
i*  not  unu*ual  to  see  a  large  field  of  oata  standing  over  five  feet  high. 
There  i*  a  large  mailcet  for  oats  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  Yukon  territories,  alao  in  the  Orient,  Eaatem  Canada  and  Great 
Britain. 
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~w«i  Urh.y,  „,ili..j  ,„,ijy  f,  r  m., U  1  ''"'"'"""".-«,  .nd  th.  1,0. 

pood.™,™  .!«,  i„  Homh,™"rb.l"'" '""*■;"  ;"""■  •"■'  l>r„l,JbIy  ,^ 

front.  Barley  i,  ,  h...»y  yk.|,|..r  in  xiZ'  ■  """^  ■*""»«  '"  «!"• 
-here  .r„„  ,..,..  t,,r.,.,H  ^:  '  „  Lf'^";-  ''!'':»«•  ■"•  <"■  "«»<1 
ant  pn...  h„ley  «  tl,e  Inl..n,a,io„TD^  F  M^  ^^/"  ""  «"•  T^* 
irownin8oulhornAlberu,„dwr.^,hJ:  ••«™'n»  Coi,gn»,,  1013,  ,„ 
i»  Or»i  Brit,in.  'ubiequen.ly  .„|d  to  .  «rn.  of  miU^ 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  ALBERTA 


po.i.ion  to  C«;,^|„"  t'l.rK^tury'd™  ^rt.T'n''-"'.''  '""""'''«  "»«" 
the  nigh  .Hitudo,  dry  „„d  i.yCrJtinZlX}i''T  *"""••  """«  »" 
the  nutritiou.  irnM...  .„H  iV,„  i  . .  '^^•"■' *''""  "d  niild  irint»i. 
Alberta  i.  P-v-mlr:.  yt,«  '  or  n^l"""'^^  "'  '''"■  »'!'  ••  "o 
for  their  endurance,  h,ng  pTwer  eW  T""'  "''"''  *""'  *>««»•  '".oui 
hereditary  and  o.hJr  dij^a;::""^.  r.,^,'""'  -;'"<"'-«  freedom  f.^:? 
honje,,  var5in«  i„  p„i„t  „,  quality  from  .Veh  t^  T'.  "™"'  «™^»  of 
to  the  beautiful,  well-formed'tirorughb^  "      "■■"  """■"•  """^  '"y-) 

Teun":":^ir;;;zr°:^rt^^^^^^^^ 

Between  2,.500  lb,,  and  SOW  Ib^    ^h  '  ""'  "■""''  »•«»  «»d  morT 

'be  value  of  team.  weigC  t«Z  7ZV""'  r."''  ""  "•»■  "^ 
•nd  upward,  aeeording  u.  quality  "■  *"''  *■■*<»  "«•  »  *U0 

of  the  praine  and  foothiU  gra»e/ the  nur^  w!^  .  '^''''"  """"o* 
comb,ne  to  favor  the  live  aTock  Mu^Z^otZ^f  '"'^'"'«  ""^'^ 
converting  of  the  large  range,  into  irain  /  T""  ^''"''  however,  thf 

«.  population  have  had  thTeCt'^f '  'T'  ""'  "■"  ^"^  "P'd  »<^ 
beef  ,tack,  and  price,  have  r^ald  i  fiZ  wl'  ""■Pan.tive  .c«»ty  of 
return  to  the  rancher  orfarn,eren^::,1rj':::;;^*';"-'»y«ec.rou. 

bj:  rndMritrA::^'',:!';;:  z^'^y  "'^-^^-y  -  the  ho„.  „  ^ 

in  the  month  of  XpriUa^h  y»     ^  on  I't  "^  "°"''-    "^^  '^"  P"^ 

sn:r„rHrfoi:rarAt/"^^^^ 

on  native  Albma'^'^lTTftS  rh'e'  °"'"."7'''  ""^  »'™y'  P'o-P--* 
the  irrigated  ■-d.';Tcon.T?»'a^k^Ti  '""^?  ""  "^Id^T:^ 
««lu«t.y,  and  the  eve-       .    1^^",^  "^f  "n  of  the  dieep  num, 

•  -tirfaetory  u  : ,-  '  "  ■«"  «>  profitable,  wiU  forever  guwiS 
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^^t  ^J^LT  ""°°'""'  '"P  P""*"-  '"<«''  »'«'<'"  "Albert 
iw^ir^  "ffected  for  many  yea™  to  come  by  the  great  fluctuation,  i. 

rSnM  .t  vT  *"?"''  *'•"'*  ''  »  «<™^  »"''»'  f"  """ton  «  BritiA 
Columbia,  the  Yukon  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba 

««.,^J"i  '^  19'<»-'9».  the  huge  aum  of  $26,677,312  wu  .pent  on 

^tTolT^''  "'"  '°  l-^loP-ent  in  the  Proving  of  Albert 
IZo^Lf  f"™  "r"™""-  "^""^  '''P""  "f  "-e  CommiMionen, 
aT,^^  ^o  'nvesfgate  the  .hecp  industry  of  Canada,  Great  Britain 
"at  in  cld  h'™'  "'■''-''■O.N"'  °">-  l^>.  1911,  disclc«=.  the  fact 
}Za    ■  *^5""*'  '  ""  """■  "'  """  ''"""  °'  inv'.lijaiinn   but  2,108000 

9^41,226   sheep  of   sheannK  a^o;    Argentina,  67,211,754;  ind  Dnited 

W  lnt°'™'ii  "'TT'  ''"='"'"'"'  '■"'"■  The  Province  of  Al- 
^"^alone,  couM  eaaUy  take  care  of  aU  the  sheep  in  the  whole  of 

i. ™^*'~'^!;i'*'l'  ^^  ^"P""^  '"  » ^^*'"''^  «'■'««  "le  dsio-  industry 
miST5  ""  "P"*'^;' ■>■',''  "''i"«.  '"fo'Ji-K  «»  it  doe.  the  mo^nomicS 
Td  ler  r   "7     "^'^^^  '•""'""  '">"'  ■""'■^  '^""-  "Wmmed  milk, 

S^  "f  '"'"''*''•    '^'■^  '""  ™-"'"i™«  ""d  the  climate, 

r^Jtl  h  the  cheapest  pork.    Calgary,  the  live  stock  centra 

l^^H  'tk  "'^''™"'""  Pork-packing  establishment,  where  top  price. 
r^«  "T'"'""?  "'  ""  """'  "'  ■'"'^y  "ost,  just  about  one-half 

t.7^Zr7-  7"  ''°"'  '"'*  "'"  f""™  ""-"third  more  hogs.  The 
^Im^f  TV  "■  ^"  "'  P*"^  '*'"='  "ot  exceed  11.50,  on^  about 
2^  tl"r  »  JT  *°  ?"'"''"'  ■'°  """'  "'  »">•  ■»-»  »  fourth  mo™ 
P^^fTh  K     '"""  "'^  P""'"'^"  of  ">«  »»""'  "^ount  of  ground. 

!;^^  of  le  W™""""  """""'  ""  ">'•"""•  ^--  '«  "">  «-"<»" 

1.™,^^™/™°;"'^''°  ITovincial  Govemraent  maintains  at  Calgary  the 

^S  r  ™P"""'  "'^'^  '"'"'="■■  "'"'  "o'd  «'orage  pto  m 
the  W«t.    Cre.mer.es  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  patrons,  but  ar" 

gete  credit  tor  the  equivalent  of  his  cream  in  butter,  a  cash  advance  beim, 
paid  hmn  at  once  and  the  balance  as  the  product  is  sold.  C«„X.ion^ 
SZ'ofThth  rTT^  "T''""  ""■  "«""«'  ■"  ">»  P"Jd-. ion  " 
«onomical  selhng  orgamxation  The  future  of  the  dai^-  industiy  in 
Alberta  1.  guaranty  by  an  abundance  of  the  h«t  fodder  conMsh^^  ^ 
native  g^se.  supplemented  by  alfalfa  and  peas;  fre.h,  pu„  waTr  Xfenl 
V^tem  of  creamene.  under  Government  control  manufacturing  buZ^l 
TXT^^  l'^'"  *"  ""  '"™"  «^«^  "onth,  and  a  ho.« 
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POULTRY.— There  is  a  large  field  in  Alberta  tor  the  indiutrioiu 
poultry  raiser.  A  few  acres  and  a  hundred  chickens  will  yield  a  good 
income.  With  exga  at  25c.  to  aOc.  per  dozen,  and  dressed  poultry  at  from 
I5c.  to  25c.  per  pound  on  the  Calgary  market,  Uttle  need  be  said  about 
the  profits  of  this  valuable  feature  of  the  Southern  Alberta  farm. 

Turkey  raising  has  come  to  be  an  induetrj-  of  importance.  Thou- 
sands of  these  birds  are  grown  and  fattened  for  markets  in  the  Coast  cities, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  are  brought  into  the  country  every  year  through 
this  business  alone.  Where  large  areas  of  wheat  stubble  may  be  utilised 
for  forage  ground,  the  expense  of  putting  turkeys  on  the  market  is  smaU 
indeed. 

IRRIGATION  IN  ALBERTA 

Irrigation  has  been  proven  an  admirable  adjunct  to  mixed  farming  in 
Southern  Alberta,  and  as  a  consequence  several  extensive  irrigation  under- 
takings, covering  some  mUliona  of  acres  of  the  moat  fertile  lands  in  Canada, 
are  now  in  course  of  completion. 

THE  BOW  VALLEY  "IRRIGATION  BLOCK" 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Dominion  Government  a  large  area  of 
land  lying  along  the  main  line  of  the  C.P.U.  east  of  Calgary  was  transferred 
to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  upon  their  undertaking  to 
carry  out  a  gigantic  irrigation  project  on  this  land.  Owing  to  its  railway 
taciUties,  its  delightful  climate,  and  the  fact  that  it  immediately  adjoins  the 
thriving  and  rapidly-growing  City  of  Calgary,  this  "Irrigation  Block" 
oompnses  lands  among  the  most  desirable  in  America  to-day.  This 
imgation  project— the  greatest  on  the  American  continent— is  being 
pushed  rapidly  to  completion,  and  a  considerable  area  has  already  been 
opened  to  settlement.  The  block  has  an  average  width  of  40  mUes  and 
extends  from  Calgary  eastward  150  miles,  with  an  area  of  3,000,000  acres. 

THE  LETHBREDGE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 

This  is  the  pioneer  irrigation  undertaking  on  a  large  scale  in  Western 
Canada.  It  was  started  in  the  year  1900,  and  was  completed  some  years 
ago.  This  extensive  iriigation  system,  which  has  been  constructed  at 
an  expenditure  of  over  $400,000,  draws  upon  an  inexhaustible  water  supply 
in  the  St.  Mary  River,  where  the  head  works  are  located.  The  length 
(rf  the  canal  system  is  US  mUes.  Water  is  provided  in  never-failing 
abundance  for  the  conversion  of  the  region  into  one  of  rich,  productive 
agriculture.  The  area  under  irrigation  is  about  100,000  acres.  These 
lands  may  be  purchased  on  appUcation  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Department  of  Natural  Resourees,  at  Calgary. 

The  Lethbridge  irrigation  system  is  admirably  served  « ith  transporta- 
Oon  facilities.  One  raUway  Une  connects  Lethbridge  with  the  Inte^ 
■uUonal  Boundary  and  other  lines  traverse  the  centre  of  the  district  and 
wnre  the  more  westerly  portion. 


"■•  C4K*DUH   FACtnO  lUILWAT 

THE  COMBINATION  FARM 

'^'■l'* ''  kM  been  clearly  demooatrated  that  the  Krain  land  in  Southern 
Alberta  is  of  the  richest  soil  to  be  found,  and,  withoi  r  the  aid  of  irrigaUoD 
«  producing  maximum  crops,  there  is,  taken  in  to  •  .ection  with  the  pro- 
auction  of  wmter  wheat  on  non-irrigable  lands,  ■  fti.  more  attractive 
and  profitable  opening  for  the  new  settler-the  pu  i.ia- j  of  a  "combina- 
tion    farm. 

Southern  Alberta  irrigated  districts  contain  non-irrigable  as  well  as 
irngable  areas,  and  offer  to  the  purchaser  an  opportunity  to  engage  io 
mixed  farming  under  ahnost  ideal  conditions.  Here  can  be  secured  in  the 
same  quarter-section,  side  by  side,  land  lying  above  the  canal  system  for 
the  production  of  grain  and  the  grasing  of  live  stock,  f  nd  irrigable  land 
for  other  crops,  such  as  aUalfa,  barley,  vegetables,  etc.,  requiring  abundant 
moisture.  For  farm  purposes  there  is  a  neverfailing  supply  of  water 
which  ensures  crops  when  the  seed  is  placed  in  the  ground,  whUe  the 
problem  of  a  constant  supply  of  water  in  every  pasture  for  the  use  of  the 
kvf  stock  is  also  solved.  ^ 

The  UTigated  portions  of  the  land  wiU  raise  aU  kinds  of  grain  and  root 
•  rjps  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  fodder  for  winter  feeding. 

The  non-irrigated  sections  will  grow  winter  wheat  or  furnish  the 
finest  pasture  for  Uve  stock  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

Combination  farms  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
agncultural  propositions  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

THE  VALUE  OF  IRRIGATION 

An  examination  of  the  ramfall  tables  presented  in  this  booklet  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sufficient  precipitation  every  year  to  success- 
fully mature  cereal  crops  such  as  winter  wheat.    But  with  the  incrc-«  of 
population  and  prosperity  more  scientific  methods  of  farming  were  uatur- 
aUy  durcovered  and  utiUzed,  and  the  general  introduction  of  irrigation 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Southern  Alberta.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
farmers  now  are  not  satisfied  with  returns  more  or  less  in  accordance  with 
the  accident  of  rainfaU,  but  are  aiming  at  perfection  in  the  development 
and  matunty  of  their  crops.    It  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  a  sinful 
waste  not  to  utiUse  the  means  which  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  settlers  in  districts  favored  with  an  adequate  water  supply  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  Nature.    Having  water  available  in  his  ditch  or  reeer- 
voir,  the  irrigation  farmer  is  able  to  distribute  it  on  bis  crop  at  such  season 
of  the  year  and  in  such  quantities  as  experience  has  taught  him  are  the  moat 
propitious  to  favorable  results.    He  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather 
The  contention  of  the  experienced  irrigationist  is,  that  those  farmere  culti- 
vatmg  without  the  aid  of  irrigation  in  any  portion  of  the  world  where 
water  supply  by  gravity  can  be  economicaUy  secured,  are  playmg  an  un- 
•kllful  game  of  hazard  in  trusting  solely  to  the  bounty  of  Nature  and  omit- 
ting to  take  such  precautions  as  have  been  placed  at  their  command 
The  irngation  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  controls  his  water  supply  ab- 
ar.iuf,!y,  and  haa,  other  things  being  equal,  a  crop  assured  beyond  all 
perail-enture.    In  Southern  Alberta  the  farmer  is  able  to  insure  his 
ciop  •.';.■.in£^  drought,  just  as  effectuaUy  as  he  insures  his  life.    Both  an 
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dMigned  to  protect  the  pradent  fanner  and  hi.  family  againat  looea  from 
uncontrollable  caugea. 

«™  T*"*  ■P""''''"?.  »f  «  '»'™.  the  watering  of  a  plant,  i.  irrigation  in  it. 
«mple,t  form.  Without  it  the  lawn,  and  parka,  which  give  to  city  life  a 
touch  of  Nature',  beautie.,  would  be  devoid  of  all  that  make,  th.m  at- 
tractive. 

Although  the  rainfall  in  Alberta  i.  not  a.  heavy  a.  in  K>me  ag  {cultural 
countriffl,  the  fact  that  it  U  hmited  almoat  «clu.,vely  to  the  very  month, 
■n  which  It  1.  required  for  crop  growing  haa  made  it  entirely  possible  to 
rwe  all  ordinary  cereal,  in  Southern  Alberta  without  irrigation.  In  the 
earUer  day.,  th„  fact  that  lecord-breaking  average,  were  maintained  wsth 
out  irrigation  was  uMd  a.  an  argument  aKain.t  the  artificial  disfibution 
o  moiature,  but  the  experience  of  recent  yeare  in  provins  the  ,  rt  a  i  lo- 
duotivene«  of  land  under  irrigation  i.  removing  that  objeetio:,  frcm  the 
mmd.  of  any  who  entertained  it. 

Irrigation  i.  now  recognized,  not  merely  a.  a  mean,  of  making  arid 
region,  productive  but  in  it.  wider  and  greater  application  a.  a  .cience  of 
mcreasing  the  productiveneM  of  all  agricultural  land..  It  i.  not  .imply 
a  device  to  flood  the  field,  in  dry  «a«>n.,  hut  a  practical  mean,  of  con- 
trolhng  moisture,  supplying  much  to  cropa  that  require  much,  and  to  other 
crops  in  proportion  to  their  needs. 

To  a«,ertain  ju.t  what  benefito  were  to  be  derived  from  irrigation  in 
a  country  where  the  natural  moiature  i.  sufficient  for  profitable  crop, 
^wmg  a  series  of  experiment,  was  undertaken  by  the  Dominion  Ex- 
penment.1  Farm  for  .Southern  Alberta.  The  farm  i.  divided  into  a  "dry  " 
«id  jrngated  Motion,  and  as  it  is  the  bu«ne-  of  the  manager  to  produce 
the  best  rault.  possible  on  each  section,  the  concluaon.  arrived  at  may 
be  aecepted  a.  absolutely  unbianed. 

With  this  fact  in  mind  the  figures  from  the  Farm  Report  furnish  in- 
teresting  and  convincing  reading.  Comparing  the  results  secured  under 
natural  ramfaU  conditions  with  results  weured  under  irrigation,  the 
following  crops  show,  as  the  result  of  adopting  the  latter,  the  percentage 
of  increase  mt  opposite  each:—  -""wr 


Potatoes 260% 

TunuP" 200% 

Sugar  Beets 184% 

C"™** 141% 

Co™ 128% 


Mangolds 102% 

Field  Peas 73^ 

Barley  (two-rowed) 69% 

Barley  (six-rowed) 45% 

Spring  Wheat 33% 


™,I,  ^l^t^u'^ll"*  ''''^*  "'"'"  ^ga'ion,  covering  two  year. 

^^Tl  l^  ''""''''  T  '""•  '^'"  ■"""«  ">'-'  -"'out  irrigati^i 
yielded  33  bushel,  per  acre  during  the  .ame  period.  In  six-rowed  barley 
the  figures  were  61 H  and  48)i  bushels  respectively.  Two-rowed  barley 
under  irrigation  yielded  65  and  without  irrigation  49Ji  bushels  per  acre. 
FWatoes  made  a  remarkable  showing  under  irrigation.  The  figure,  were 
iZP  •TJ' J  oT,7''"  "  """P"«'  **">  I^J^  without  irrigation.  Sugar 
beets  yielded  24}i  ton.  per  acre  under  irrigation,  and  6H  without.  M^ 
gela  25  ton.  per  acre  and  13  J^  without.    Turnip,  about  the  «une.    Carrot. 

•  w!?  ?»?f  .""'"  f^  *^  """  "^^  '^y'-^'i  ™"""-  Fodder  com 
yielded  16H  tons  under  irrigation  as  compared  with  6}i  tons  without  " 
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IRRIGATED  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION  FARMS 

Am  a  general  rule,  once  a  corporatiun  that  ia  in  the  land  buiinew  baa 
sold  a  new  settler  a  farm,  its  interest  in  the  tiansaction  ceases.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  Company  is  in  an  entirely  different  position.  When 
a  parcel  of  land  has  been  finally  sold,  that  Company's  interest  in  the 
tranaaction  does  not  cease.  In  fact,  it  only  commences.  The  Railway 
Company  is  vastly  interested  in  the  success  of  every  individual  purchaser, 
who  at  once  becomes  a  valued  patron  of  the  road. 

The  Company  reahze»  that  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  coming  into  oocupft- 
tion  on  its  irrigated  lands,  will  be  more  or  less  ignorant  of  the  proper 
methods  of  handling  and  applying  water  foi  irrigation,  and  it,  therefore, 
places  at  their  disposal  expert  advice  and  assistance.  The  Company 
operates,  at  central  points,  farms  devoted  to  demonstrating  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  the  tract.  The  staff  of  the  Company's  Demonstra- 
tion Farms  is  always  ready  to  assist  new  colonists.  On  some  of  the  farms 
are  maintained  pure-bred  bulla  and  boars  for  the  free  use  of  the  settlers. 
The  maintenance  of  these  demonstration  farms  in  in  line  with  the  general 
poli^  of  endeavoring  to  create  prosperous  agricultural  communities  in 
Western  Canada.  The  Company  realizes  the  difference  between  land- 
selling  and  colonization,  and  that  a  somewhat  paternal  administration 
accelerates  the  result  the  Company  is  striving  for,  namely,  the  givatest 
possible  uieasure  of  development  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
THE  CANADIAN  IRRIGATION  tAW 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  laws  under  which  irrigation  is  prao- 
tised  should  be  so  framed  as  to  avoid  any  litigation  that  might  possibly 
arise  over  water  rights.  In  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  where  irriga- 
tion is  in  vogue  more  money  has  been  spent  in  litigation  over  water  rights 
than  upon  actual  irrigation  development. 

The  Canadian  irrigation  laws  and  their  administration  are  acknow- 
ledged by  the  leading  irrigation  experts  of  the  continent  to  approach 
perfection  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  Bulletin  06  of  that  department,  recommends  th-  Canadian  Uw 
to  the  consideration  of  those  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  prepare  irrigation 
laws  in  the  future  for  use  in  those  States  where  irrigation  is  practised  or  ia 
likely  to  be  practised.  Under  these  laws,  the  watere  of  Alberta  being 
recognised  as  the  property  of  the  Crown,  the  title  given  for  a  water  right 
13  equal  to  and  as  good  as  is  the  title  given  for  land.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
ba  a  citizen  of  Canada  in  order  to  own  land  there. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

In  Btudj-ing  the  economic  side  of  irrigation,  the  first  fact  that  must  be 
clearly  grasped  is  that  the  backbone  and  foundation  of  any  irrigation 
enterprise  is  not  the  production  of  either  fruits,  garden  truck,  or  other  ex- 
pensive crops,  but  the  feeding  and  finishing  of  live  stock  and  the  develop- 
ment of  dairying  in  all  its  branches.  This  has  been  the  history  of  irrigation 
expansion  everywhere  in  the  United  States.  The  proof  of  this  contention 
is  that  out  of  the  total  irrigated  acreage  in  crops  in  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  last  decennial  census,  sixty-four  per  cent,  was  in  hay  and 
fonge  crops. 
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PART  VI. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Oe«u     mrJ^MlJ^jT^  ""  "'^J'  MounUini  and  the  PmUo 

taL  uirlrtr.  n^rrS*  Srrf'  ^  ""**•"  p*""™  ^-g  cut  <>« 

«l-.^?t£.'iKh^:^'"'^"T.rt.«,.    Tlebound-yco 

NATUKAL  DIViaiONS 

H.  J^^^I'^^Z^T^  "^'^  into  th«  ^  «^  ^^ 

bI.^.^ S:  rToT m.  hfl'°^  in,«-«iB4b.tw«n  STcSS 

^Lr.'2tiisSHS£^l?£-^^^ 

wheno.  ipriDg  the  h^  w^  J^  .ITp""  "^  "°"°'^  '*«i™.  '«» 

ihTt'Ce^h^r ^^r^lo^  "^"^  '  ""^  -'»«''  •-^» 
AREA 

MARKETS 

«dtoi^;^"BS'^"'^«.-''.'>'°«ket  like  the  home  nuuke*.-' 
o  m  uue  reqMot  Bntidi  Columbm  »  «ngul«ly  ble.«l,  for  then  iTno 


!?^.*jl"  ,"",*""  "^^  "*•"  ""''  «"P«'»«1  «»TMUi«  to  th«  WV 

a^nurketaforfwmproduoti.    Th«  mtomf  ud  loatof  ompt,  with  whjdh 

worUog  mto«  ud  aadton  with  their  Itrgt  .tmffi  of  trnpIoyM.;  the  ntt- 
w»yi,  opmOiif  ud  under  comtruction,  and  the  Uke  ud  river  eteuien 

f»  i^„^^  «.?"/  "■•i*™"  •*  Prie-  unijr«:ted  by  eomprtitior, 
fer  imported  »t  elee  do  not  dieturb  local  (r«le,  ud  to  ereiy  omI,  houi 
product,  are  preferred  to  thoee  from  abroad.  The  eMabliihed  citie.  and 
0^*^  !^  °T  one.  which  are  cooatutly  q>rtogin(  up,  with  the 
opening  of  new  mine*  ud  the  eetabliahment  of  new  induetriee,  aSoid 
Vbndid  narket.  t.  the  farmer,  who  d«d.  dir«,tly  with  thTotatomer  « 
'*^ ,,  «r'^"'«  '~""«  *y*«°>  "n  "o*""  in  older  eountriet  bein. 
^UceUy  unknown.  Fruit,  ud  ««ly  TegeUblee,  not  d<qK>.«l  of  lo«Uy^ 
«tad  u  unUmited  market  eaet  of  the  Rooky  Mountun.,  and  to  the  Coli 
eitie.  of  the  provmce.  Egg.,  butter,  milk  and  cream  are  alway.  at  a 
premium  the  local  production  falling  far  diort  of  .upplying  the  demuid. 
In  mwa-  town,  fmh  milk  i.  hard  to  get.  ud  it  i.  unknownin  the  mtotog. 
^3"*!"'!  '"'"•y.  wunp*,  where  the  imported  condenwd  nihltitut. 
■  <ma.    I  be  importation,  of  then  article,  mto  Britidi  Columbia  for  u 

H^!"-  ''S^.- ."^T.'*'.'  ""  ""  P'-'biliti.,  for  daiiytog  uid  pouUiy- 
raimg  m  Britidi  Columbto.    They  are:— 

B»t*«  tlMJITSO 

Condennd  milk  and  cream "■■  vnjMO 

fe::::::;:::::::::::::::;;::;;;:::;::::   ,K 

«i«n'i^"**'  *'"'*  "  °'"  °^*  "  <l™»f  *y  i"  Britidi  Columbia,  be  added. 
»wio,W7,  we  have  a  total  of  over  t4,000,000  unt  out  of  the  ProTtoe. 
•anuaUy  for  article,  which  cu  be  profitably  produced  at  home. 

1  _.  *?*"'  "  ""*  "*"*'  "'  '"^  '°~'»  ""*  «J'  PO*.  '>»n'.  '>»«>n,  and 
lard,  the  yearly  ir  porUtion.  aggregate  12,136,338,  u  weU  u  1800,000 
worth  of  beef  cattle,  .beep  ud  .wine,  aU  of  which  diouM  be  raimd  bT 
the  farmen  of  the  provmce. 

Although  Britiah  CoIumbU  ha.  begun  to  export  fruit.,  the  home 
ooarket  fall,  far  .hort  of  being  mpplied,  for  we  find  that  m  u  average  yeu 
the  provmce  imported  »800,000  worth  of  fruit,  ud  fruit  product.  vi»  • 
applM,  other  fruit.  '  it  tropical),  canned  fniita,  jams  ud  jellie.  The 
unportatmn  of  apple,  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  demand  to  the 
e»ly  .prmg  ud  mimmer  month.,  when  no  home-grown  rtock  i.  available, 
which  hM  to  be  mipplied  from  New  Zeahmd  ud  Aurtralia.  The  "other 
fruit."  represent  the  benie.  ud  early  fruite  grown  in  California  and 
brought  m  before  the  local  fruit,  have  matured.  The  Jam.  jeUie.,  and 
canned  fruit,  however,  ehould  ud  will  be  produced  in  the  provmee  a.  the 
fruit  mdu«ry  deveioj^,  and  m  good  time  aU  the  other  product,  of  the 
ruoh,  farm,  dairy,  ud  orchard,  of  which  the  provtoce  now  importa  nieb 
larpi  quutitie.  unuaUy,  will  be  won  from  the  fertile  valley,  ud  hiU-eidea 
of  BntiA  Columbia.  There  i.  no  fear  of  over-production  to  uy  braoeh 
of  agnoulture,  for  to  the  future,  a.  to  the  paet,  th.  farmen  will  not  b* 
able  to  nipply  the  evo'-tocnauing  demud  created  by  the  march  of  todurtry 
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••  •  IBM*!;  j;^7^*'~  •••'*'•"»•'»«•  I- '"11  i>~i««,  II  th.r«»iidd.» 

Koolll™  J^  •»'"'•  ■»«  who  «ouM  l-T.  T«.tur«l  to  d«erib.  th, 
ITii^t:;  '""t  couafy  on  th.  con.u.ont.    N„t  only  wU.  it  prodS« 

-»Ujr  »-«lto««.  lot.  the  p^duct  of  «y  oth.,  county.    P™,^  Z 
on  OkMH»n  Uke,  dipped  .  tri.1  cwW  of  .pple.  to  Great  Britato 

^t^^  «PPl— reckoning  throe  box«  .nd  .  half  to  the  barrd. 
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1.00 
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1.41 
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3.00 
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WOTiail  CAMilu  n 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  OP  FRUIT 

u  •.  T"^'?""*'."*  '•'''•  '■>*«'«  ">•  »v«igr  price,  of  pwked  fruit  ia 

Appin,  40  pound  box   12  00 

Cmb-iippln,  40  pound  box   ]{  00 

Penn,  40  imund  box 2.00 

Plunu,  20  pound  box j  go 

Pruna,  20  pound  Iwx j  qq 

PeachM,  20  pound  box i  25 

Strawb«rrin,  24  pound  cratv      2.85 

Rupbcrrin,  14  pound  crate 2 ,  OO 

BlacJiberriea,  14  pound  crate 2.40 

Oooioberriea,  per  pound    ,10 

Cherriea,  per  pound 15 

Curranta,  per  pound gg 

AN  EXPANDING  INDUSTRY 

Figunj,  fumislied  by  railway  and  cxprea*  companiea  ahow  that  fniit 
•bipmenta  have  incmued  over  50  per  cent,  in  live  yeai.,  although  then 
•hipraent.  are  far  from  repreKnting  the  whole  crop,  much  of  which  ii 
conaumed  looaUy  or  ahipped  by  water  route.,  of  which  no  record  ia  avail- 
able.  The  mcreaae  in  fruit  acreage  haa  alao  been  great  in  recent  yean:  in 
1891  It  wa.  6,431  acre.,  and  in  1901  it  had  only  mcreaaed  to  7,430  acrer 
but  from  1001  to  1912  the  increawi  waa  no  le«  than  to  4(1,000  acna.  The 
approximate  value  of  the  fruit  crop  of  1902  waa  1391,000,  which  by  1913 
had  grown  to  1822,000.  j    •" 

The  quaUty  of  the  peachea  and  grapes  grown  in  Southern  Britidi 
Columbia  can  warcely  be  excelled,  the  criap,  dry  air  and  bright  aunahine 
combining  to  impart  a  luaciousnen  and  Bavor  lacking  in  the  fruit  of  hot 
countnea.  The  discovery  of  fig-trees  growing  wild  on  Vancouver  Island, 
near  Nanairao,  haa  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  succeaaful  cultivation 
of  thia  fruit,  especiaUy  in  the  southern  districts.  Almonds,  wahiuta 
chertnuta,  nectarmes,  apricots,  and  some  semi-tropical  fruit*  have  been 
successfully  grown. 

THE  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 

A  few  figures  bearing  on  the  cost  of  making  the  orchard,  that  ia 
bringing  it  to  the  point  where  it  is  revenue-producing,  wiU  not  be  out 
of  place. 

Irritated  Land 

20  acres  irrigated  at  S2.'in  per  acre  . 
Fencing. 


.15,000 
250 


Preparing  land,  plowing  and  harrowing jm 

Trees  (yearlings),  80  per  acre  at  20c gw 

Setting  out  trees  (1,600  at  8c.  each) ]2g 


tSJttt 
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Maintenance  for  FItc  Yeant 

•  3,310 

whenitd,ouldbeb«8imiu.gtogiveoomm«ci.I«tuna . ._.  .19,198 
Non-Jrrlfatcd    Land: 

Wauaog X.OOO 

J*q»™g  land,  plowing  and  hairiiiriog' .'.".■ ?5? 

peea(yearlinei),80peracreat20o.e«chi   ' JS 

Settmgouttiwa  (1,600  at  8c.  each) ™ 

Maintenance  for  Fire  Yeata:  •<.848 

CultiTating,  pruning,  ,pnymg,  etc.,  at  J30  per  acre  per  year 1 3,000 

*''^^u^*^J^.°"^''  ""'^  •'  '•■«  «"»  »'  the  fifth  year, 

whenitdiouMbebeginningtogiveconunercialretuni,  1784. 

Root  crop,  and  nnaU  fruit,  phmted  between  the  tie»  for  "the  fl« 

three  or  four  y««  .hould  more  than  pay  for  the  upke^X'"  ^^'^ 

a«JrVj^  experience  of  many  fruitipowen  i.  highly  «tiif.ctorv  to 

th«n,  airf  a  temptation  to  every  man  who  de«r«i  toS2e^m»^ 

^o^rd.irL*nctr^Lin*:,iiC'r.e'£ 

In  the  miburin  of  Victoria  the  following  nnUt.  are  auth«.ti»..>wi 
Fom^acre.  of  rtrawberrie.  produced  28,126^u^rf  "t.  wuX^I^' 
•2,898  net,  or  1880  per  ««;  half  «,  .^  p^duced  2^lT-^  i^  " 
net  »tu™  of  •801;  Miother  grower  nS'^^SS^^j"^  ' 
a«M,  which  wid  for  «l,2Z8.a0  net,  or  0T«  J^^^L^T^p  ^ii* 

»<»i^  tree.  «  foUowa:    Phmi»-88  tree.  G»nd  Duke.  442  „^ 
»T.»«fa,  22  pound.;  18  Hung^ian  pn«>..,  aw  enCw  mIS: 
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MO  crateg;  10  Tr«gedy,  142  cratM-1,070  cratea,  a  total  of  20,416  pounds 
irom  90  treoi.  CherrieB— Twenty-five  OBvet  traec  yielded  230  erates  of 
i*  pouoda,  or  a  total  of  6,520  pounda. 

FRUIT  GROWING  AREAS  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

With  .uch  divePBty  Id  aoU  and  climate  it  is  unavoidable  that  Britiah 
Uilumbia  should  be  divided  into  a  number  of  areas,  each  of  which  has 
Its  individual  peculiarities,  and  so  suited  particularly  to  certain  Oumn 
of  >ruit. 

The  main  recognised  fruit  districts  of  the  province  are  as  foDowtl 

1 .  Vancouver  laland  and  adjacent  Islands.  Because  of  the  mild  and 
equable  climate  this  district  has  so  far  been  more  successful  in  amall  fruits 
than  m  large  fruits.  Peaches,  grapes,  apricots  and  other  tender  fruits  are 
successfuUy  cultivated  in  a  smaU  way  in  very  favorable  locations.  Sweet 
ohemes,  plums  and  prunes  do  weU,  eioept  when  a  moist  season  brihgs 
mjunous  f.jjgous  diseases.  «ome  chenies  have  proven  very  profitable. 
Winter  app.«  do  not  mature  well  except  in  most  favorable  locations,  but 
aU  kmds  of  pears  and  several  varieties  of  early  apples  are  ver>-  succerful. 
Strawberries  and  raspberr.ra  are  usually  successful  and  the  fruit  of  a  high 
quality, 

2.  The  Lower  Mainland  is  a  district  west  of  the  Coast  Mountains 
and  adjacent  to  the  Freaer  River.  Here  the  climate  is  mild  and  damp 
with  a  precipitation  of  from  50  to  70  inches  per  year.  Fungous  diseasf  a 
are  very  prevalent  m  consequence  of  the  damp  climate,  and  the  cost  cf 
aghting  them  is  a  large  item  of  expense.  The  smaU  fruits,  such  as  straw- 
bemes  and  raspberries,  do  particukriy  well,  however,  and,  because  of  the 
natural  early  seaaon  of  the  diatrict,  early  apples,  pean  and  pluma  uaual-y 
yield  good  retuma. 

3.  The  diatrict  of  the  Upper  Fraaer  up  to  the  52nd  paraUel  and  in- 
chidmg  the  mam  Thompaon  River  and  NicoU  Valleya  ia  in  the  Dry  Belt, 
Irrigation  n  essential,  but  fungous  diseases  are  ahnost  unknown.  This 
district  la  proving  more  or  leaa  valuable  for  a  wide  range  of  fruits,  but 
generally  speakmg,  the  growing  of  the  hardier  winter  apples  is  the  industry 
of  greatest  promise. 

4.  The  country  surrounding  Shuswap  and  Adams  Lakes,  the  VaUty 
of  the  SpaUumcheen  River  and  the  Armstrong  district,  has  a  total  pit- 
apitetion  of  from  18  inches  to  25  inches,  which,  with  its  generaUy  exceUent 
soil,  makes  irrigation  unneceaaary  for  Urge  fruits.  The  quality  of  the 
fnat  IS  puticularly  high.  The  general  climatic  conditions  are  similar  to 
those  of  Ontano,  more  ao  than  in  any  other  district  in  the  province.  Tie 
tanber  is  not  very  heavy,  and  land  clearing  runs  from  $60  to  » 126  per  acre 
Wmtar  apples  have  proven  most  remunerative.  On  suitable  soils,  cehny, 
potatoes,  etc.,  have  made  Armstrong  famous. 

6.  The  Okanagan  Valley  is  the  largest  shipping  district  for  fruit  ai.d 
Tsgetables  m  the  province  at  the  present  time.  Here  aU  northern  fruits 
m  successfully  grown,  winter  apples  especiaUy  ao,  aU  under  irrigatioD, 
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the  ^  mjf,:l  dttrilrlh""'""  '""'.'»»'"^'»«  valley.  a«  aU  u, 
British  Columbia!  and  he«  eIZ^'  ™?':!^  ""r**  "*"''"  "^  »'<• 
fruit,  are  .ucce«fiuylw?    C"^     ,™™i'''  •'"  «'"'™  ""^  ''^l" 

estabJislied  and  tlie  Grand  Fork-^.r      J^       """^  ""  ''^"'"iDg  well 
in  the  Prairie  markei!  "^      "  ""*  """"'  'PP'"  »"  "«"  l^own 

alonlthe'' w'lX"-  W  ''  "  7T  "^f  ""'"'*  °"»'  <"  -"-'■  '« 

SSt^;:JS^H^3;rtpii:^- 

•he  dri«,t  eeaao^  a^dtraJ:;'^     """^  "  *""  '^"'^  <"^^  - 
fcll-win,  are  o.her  distnoU  of  .^'2'.';  rehTknor"'"-    '^' 

catiL.  ranching     Whil7.h„  „■*'  P'T  '  ""'  •''^"'■'  »  hirgely  devoted  to 
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JAFFRAY  FARM  PLOTS 

the  centre  of  .  thrivta«'iZ?!ri^     'J"  """--^Mt  of  Cranbwok,  «,d  iD 
h"  for  «Ue  plot,  JT^iTtTf         "'"'  ''•"""^  '^«'=''  "»  CkH-P-y 

twentieth  down,  the  bahL  °  nir,  <'°,''«'«'«d  PaymenU,  on* 

•tumped  and  ^toughed  ^d^.Ti  .""'."'  '*°''  Pl"'  »'«^»  been 

timber.    The  land  UilCof  J^l^**  f  ""^  "'  »"  u.:der4>n«h  «.d 
for  fruit  and  v^mIZ^^^'-^L'"^  ^'^I^  """^'""y  -"itable 

Department  of  Natun"R«LT  '"'t,^*""*'  Supehntendent  of  L«.4? 
^y,^^  ivatu,.,.  H«ource.,  Can«lian  P«ific  Railway,  CiJg.^, 

MORRISON  CoiONY  FARMS 

««•  up  to  27  acres  All  thpi.Tv,  T  '  "*"  ""^^  '""^  "H 
e«h  fa™  fenc^^th^ve  slr^d  ^"  ^°  """'T'  "■"  "'<"«''«'.  -"^ 
bungalow  coutaining  thre^,^^  Td  k'""  "^'h  nec«a^  gate..  A 
bead  of  etock  have  L  b^nTi"' el^'f'^'"'"*  "'  """^  -» 

.nth?n:^tTheto:u!::R°!e7a':''r""^  ^''"•^' "«' » >»•-« 

b^^^thernLawarZ^orrN^Btr'^  rcrRt^'Z 

frontage  on  the  Kootenav  RhZ  '?'.'"^?=  J*"*  bottom  land  with  . 
truck  gardening  '^  '^™''  '^'°«  ■•"*^'«  '■»•  ""ed  farming  or 

near  ideal  aa  could  be  C^     M^^Z  l^fvY  f"  '"""o-  "  " 
found  right  in  the  imm^tntZ^^L  ^"^  "^  P™'"'*  «  t"  b. 

or  by  ro«i.  It  -houldt  mettton^Ti  ST'*"''^,!'  "  '"^  ^-^  «» 
«.d  Join,  the  trunk  road  running  ttou^  ^C  iTe  ^  "^Jf"  °"* 
and  on  each  .ub^iv,«on  the  bench  h«  b«n  ,,^^5  *^™  ^^"^ 
ea-y  matter  to  haul  produce  f™m  thetdt^h't^'  """  ""^^  ''  " 
The  towns  m  the  district  are  as  follows— 

It.  development  i.Z^  by  the  mltlT!"  "*  T"'  '"'  "'•'  *^"«'- 
that  of  lumber,  comprZ,  ^^meS^^ "'"^r""'"'''''*^; '" example, 

mdusto-  i.  a-^  for™  4  de^slr  The  _?"  T^""=''  "^  *>* 
The  dty  ha.  two  lood  T^^J  •    ?^  *™"  """b  »'  tbe  forerta 

P-i'.to;:,':Lfrd  drsn'.^  yir-sTrd"^"^ 

'oundn-.    "ba.  an  excellent  electric  lii^ts^XthStin'T^^:^ 
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(o  furnish  electricity  for  power.  It  has  a  municipally-owned  grarity 
water  syatem,  and  a  sewage  system  in  course  of  construction.  The  tele- 
phone system  for  the  district  centres  here  and  furnishes  remarkably  cheap 
communication  between  all  points  in  the  district,  and  its  trunk  l^e  oon- 
aecta  with  the  Western  States  on  the  one  side  and  the  Prairie  Provinces  od 
the  other.  At  Cr&nbrook  also  is  the  divisional  point  of  the  Canadiaa 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Supenntendent  and  Resident 
Engineer.  From  this  point  is  operated  the  North  Star  branch,  the  C.  A  E. 
Railway,  Macleod  to  Calgaty. 

Fort  Steele,  on  the  Kootenay  Central,  about  12  miles  north-weat  <rf 
the  Colony,  is  a  mining  town  doing  a  small  but  steadily  increasing  busineM, 
its  prosperity  being  assured  by  the  mining  and  gradual  settlement  of  tto 
Burroimding  country. 

Wardner,  located  about  five  miles  east  of  the  Colony  on  the  Britisb 
Columbia  St*  them,  is  the  centre  of  a  large  lumbering  industry. 

There  are  numerous  other  towns  both  east  and  west  of  the  Colony^ 
all  busy  centres  of  lumbering  and  mining  industries. 

Almost  directly  opposite,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kootenay  River, 
ties  the  new  townsite  of  Bull  River,  where  the  C.P.R.  have  established  a 
targe  lumber  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  ties  and  other  lumber  for  their 
rightHjf-way.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  the  Company  have  extensive 
timber  lands.  Bull  River  is  on  the  Kootenay  Central  Railway,  the  new 
branch  now  in  course  of  construction  by  the  C.P.R.  from  Golden  on  the 
main  line  traversing  the  whole  of  the  vast  Columbia-Kootenay  Valley,  and 
Ijn Icing  up  with  the  British  Columbia  Southern  at  Jukeson,  which  is 
^bout  ei^t  miles  south  of  Bull  River  Townsite.  It  is  exiiected  that  this 
new  branch  will  be  completed  within  the  next  12  months,  which  will  be 
the  means  of  opening  up  the  Valley  and  greatly  assisting  the  mining 
industries,  there  being  several  in  the  Valley  which  are  only  partial^ 
developed,  and  only  wait  means  of  transportation. 

Mayook  is  the  nearest  station  on  the  British  Columbia  SoutbtfS, 
being  only  IK  miles  distant,  thus  giving  easy  access  to  the  western  towns, 
and  also  the  prairie  markets,  and  coal  minii^;  centres  of  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  to  the  east. 

The  scenery  all  through  the  Valley  is  voy  b«tutiful,  game  of  all  kinds 
is  plentiful  all  through  the  district,  and  excellent  fishing  is  to  be  had  in  the 
river.    In  the  fall  of  the  year,  too,  boating  may  be  indulged  in. 

The  climate  is  healthful,  and  enjoyable  at  all  seasons.  Blizzards  and 
cyclones  are  unknown,  and  bright  sunny  weather,  winter  and  summer,  is  the 
rule.  The  summers  are  dry,  with  occasional  hot  days,  but  the  heat  being 
dry,  is  not  oppressive.  It  is  modified  by  light  winds  passing  over  the 
glaciers  and  snow-caps  of  the  mountains,  and  the  nights  are  always  cocrf. 
The  wintera  are  dry,  crisp  and  bracing,  clear  skies,  and  bright,  nmshiny 
days  and  calm  starry  nights  prevailing. 

DAIRYING 

Dairying  in  Britisb  Columbia  should  be  one  of  the  leading  agrieuhural 
industries.    A  large  proportion  of  the  now  settled  portions  (rf  the  Provine* 
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ditioD.  for  the  deveIopm»r^thL  i„H  .  ""TjtF  ""l  «'«'  '"™»«o  con- 
produce  run  high.  AIon«  witZhll  ^L  •'  «"»«""»'™.  Price,  for  dain, 
the  Price  of  co„ce„,«.:SCtuft  Jd  I^IT  "'  't'  ""^"'^  "«  «■«'  '"^ 
ve.y  large  quantitie.  of  hTLT^^^'^T  """■■  »"'  to  offset  thi. 
«a«)n  ia  not  long,  for  scarce^  a  H^  be  grown  per  acre.  The  winter 
for  a  lans.  porti»  of  r^et  can  obJJT.!  "*  J!!!!."'  ™"""'  «°  <•"'■  '-^ 

^'^rrr^ditS^-M.e.L^r-^^^ 

l"ger  p«xluction  of  the  p^uc^  a  .^.S  "^  "l'''""^'  ''>  »™8  » 
»uoh  the  c«rt  of  manufac^d  d^^^^tr-J!^"*  '''*™""'«  »«•> 
«H.pe™tive  concern,,  a,  weU  «  thetXidll      "        "*  *"  ''"^"«  ""^ 

»Pa^c"uKT:^e"eltrr''':S\°'  ^  '^™--  --^  «'  thedtie. 

"urrounding  the  town,  and  cS  i  tt  "^  "''""•  '^''»  """-try 
both  electric  and  ateam.^d  «Thp  ri.  *  """^  '"'  ""^  ""''"*»■'  «»^ 
»ilk  .  g«at  many  ,Z,m  of C^eri^  T  '*^°''  '"  '"°"  "^  *>^ 
«P»  market,  for  imZd^^^^"  ''^"  r\'"^  «  their  door, 
of  by  many  during  the  Ia,t  y^a^^^a  r^U  ^h^^  ^°  I"'™  ''"»'«• 
doe,  not  appear  to  be  a,  g™t  ai  in  f„™„  the  manufacture  of  butter 
outude  of  thi,  influen  "h^  ,^rt!S?K"  ''""•  ""'  "'  ">«  o^amerie. 
«d  considering  the  ^"r^ZfTjL'f  Z  "^"^  »  ^"''•""ion. 
"«»  we  mu.t  concKartte  i^dlt'T'i," 'ii"  "e.  u«ng  miu,  ^^ 
""•"ty  grow  much  lanjer.  ^      ^  ^""^  "«»  n>urt  of 

b  thi,  ind«^"  'Z'^Mon  T""  '^'"  ""  ''"»«  -ove^ 
*ver  before  and  i,  eff^yTu^kirm".^;  "JT  ""T"""  *"^  »»" 
"Mnoially  and  otherwi«  mMvTthT^ffi  u-  'u'  P"'"=™  ""^  "^^^ 
"•en.  To  a  certain  aTnrrf.  '!'*'''«'"'"'«  ""t  eonfrent  the  dafayl 
P~»oting  the  inte^^rf'rd^n^ir^n'e:^""'"'"^  ""^  "-^ 
orAg„::,'S^,*"J^„--7f  by  *-''-^"'»''  '^'™'"«  D^P^ment 

pound,  of  butter  foThra:^'™^™^  o"  '^  T^"'^  '■^«''«» 
•wWTed.  average  pnce  of  38  cent,  per  pound  wa* 

tlVE  STOCK 

coiu„br^:^piL'si;td"t,S''''"'"* " "» '^"»-  -^  ^-^^^ 

durtry  are  ra^^dl^np^^^^  An  r^^"^  *"  "■"  ''■™  '♦"ck  " 
being  eri,ibi,«)  on  eve^L  ^l'"'"^  ""terert  in  stock  raising  i, 
breeding  of  heavy  a^d  Hght^^^,  ^'^j^'^.."  "^  to  be  «en  in  U," 


•nd  th«  development  of  the  lumbering,  mining,  and  fishing  indiutriet, 
there  has  been  a  constant  and  increasing  demand  for  all  food  products. 
The  icreatest  increase  in  consumption  of  food  products  during  1912  has 
been  in  butter,  cheese,  pork,  mutton,  eggs  and  dressed  poultry.  The  value 
of  dairy  produce  (exclusive  of  milk)  importations  amounted  to  $2,125,850, 
and  the  value  of  dressed  poultry  and  egg  importations  amounted  to 
$1,840,467.  The  home  production  of  dairy  produce  (exclusive  of  milk) 
amounted  in  value  to  $1,200,500,  which  was  approximately  only  half  of 
the  market  demand.  Also  the  demand  for  dressed  poultiy  and  eggp  was 
nearly  $2,000,000  in  excess  of  the  home  supply.  These  conditions  have 
tended  towards  an  increased  interest  in  the  dairy  and  poultry  industries. 
The  rapid  growth  of  city  population  has  re^  ilted  in  an  increased  demand 
for  milk,  which  naturally  affected  the  quantity  of  butter  manufactured. 
The  increase  in  the  demand  for  pork  and  mutton  has  not  been  met  with  a 
corresponding  development  of  the  swine  and  sheep  industries.  The 
raising  of  swine  is  a  complement  to  the  dairy  industry,  and  with  the  recent 
impetus  given  to  the  latter  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  future  more  pork 
will  be  produced  Tor  home  markets.  Considering  the  adaptability  of  the 
province  for  the  raising  of  sheep,  it  is  surprising  that  importations  last  year 
should  have  amounted  in  value  to  $1,315,459. 

The  heaviest  importations  in  live  stock  have  been  in  dairy  cattle  and 
heavy  horses.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
agricultural  sections  of  the  country  have  largely  been  re&ponsible  for  the 
UiTgB  impoitations  of  draft  horses.  Transfer  and  commission  houses 
are  constantly  demanding  sound  horses  of  good  weight,  and  small  farms  an 
always  in  need  of  sound  horses  of  the  agricultural  class. 

Prices  for  all  classes  of  live  stock  are  somewhat  variable,  prices  at 
[ifeeent  being  exi.-eptionally  good.  ISo  long  as  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  province  are  being  opened  up  and  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  so  long 
as  our  urban  population  increases  at  the  rate  which  it  has  been  for  the 
past  while  back,  average  prices  for  all  classes  of  live  stock  and  food  products 
will  be  good. 

HORSES. — ^The  breeding  of  draft  horses  has  received  considerable 
impetus  recently,  owing  to  the  demand  for  good  sound  horses  for  city  use, 
and  in  many  dintricts,  especially  along  the  Lower  Mainland  and  on  Van* 
oouver  Island,  the  quaUty  of  the  horses  has  been  improving  rapidly  during 
the  last  few  years,  so  that  to-day  British  Columbia  has  many  horses  which 
will  compare  favonU}ly  with  those  in  other  parts  of  Canada. 

The  lumber  business  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  the 
development  of  this  industry  has  demanded  horses  of  good  breeding, 
suitable  for  lumbering  purposes.  Horses  of  this  class  are  produced  at  good 
pro0t8  in  many  parts  of  the  Province  and  the  great  need  is  for  more  horses 
being  kept  and  bred  in  these  districts.  In  the  Upper  Country  compara- 
tively little  attention  baa  been  given  to  the  breeding  of  horses  except 
under  range  conditions.  The  range,  however,  is  not  supplying  the  class  of 
horse  that  is  most  needed,  and  greater  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
class  of  stallions  used.  Draft  horses  sell  from  $500.00  to  $900.00  per  team, 
while  for  extra  choice  specimeru  much  higher  prices  have  been  realised. 
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Farm  tauni  an  worth  fnin  t300.00  to  t600.00.  There  b*ve  raccDtly  been 
brought  into  the  province  large  numben  of  Clydndaks,  Percberon,  Bnlgiao 
and  Shire  •talliou.  These  have  unially  brought  good  figuree,  woix  of  the 
beet  upwardi  of  t3,000.00  each.  Firat-clan  mam  of  thcae  bn^i  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  with  Clydredali*  predominating.  Breeding 
marea  at  present  are  bringmg  good  figurca,  from  UOO.OO  to  1800.00  apiece. 
Quite  a  demand  hai  been  created  for  light  horace,  particularly  high-etepping 
hamen  honea  of  the  Hackney  type  and  alao  for  good  aaddlera.  The 
annual  bone  showa,  held  in  the  Coaat  citica,  are  important  facton  in  en- 
couraging the  breeding  of  light  horaea.  The  price  of  thia  claaa  of  horae 
vanea  according  to  quaUty  and  action,  ranging  from  t400.00  to  $2,000.00. 
Although  the  market  for  this  claaa  of  horee  ia  rather  limited,  prices  are  ex- 
ceptionally good  and  the  quaUty  of  the  exhibits  in  a  British  Columbia  hone 
ahow  compares  favorably  with  that  found  in  the  largeat  horae  ahows  in  the 
world. 

The  Horse  Breeden'  Lien  Act  baa  been  in  operation  for  aix  yean,  and 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  atalUona  throughout  the  province. 

CATTLE. — In  the  diatricts  aurrounding  the  larger  cities  of  the 
Coast,  in  the  Fraser  Valley,  and  on  Vancouver  Island,  the  dairy  industry 
has  been  making  rapid  strides.  With  the  increase  in  the  dairy  industry, 
there  has  also  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  quality  of  dairy  stock 
bred.  Dairymen  are  coming  to  reaUze  the  importance  of  a  pure-bred 
aire  and  are  alao  breeding  many  valuable  cowa. 

In  those  diatricta  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Victoria  and  Vancouver, 
Holsteins  predominate,  while  in  other  districts  where  creameries  have  been 
estabhsbed,  Jeneys  and  Aynhirea  are  more  largely  kept.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  creamery  ayatem,  the  quality  of  the  butter  has  been  greatly 
improved,  and  the  quantity  pUced  on  the  market  increased  as  well. 

Extra  choice  Holatein,  Jeney,  Guernsey  and  Aynhire  bulla,  for 
breeding  purpoeea,  command  exceptionally  good  prices.  Many  of  these 
have  been  brought  in  recently  and  long  prices  have  been  paid  for  thrai. 
Prices  for  heavy-producing  cowa  are  alao  Rood,  ranging  from  1200.00  to 
UOO.OO.  Grade  cows  sell  from  JfiO.OO  to  $200.00,  according  to  the  quality. 
The  principal  grades  being  bred  are  Jersey  and  Holatein. 

Very  little  dairying  ia  carried  on  in  the  Upper  Country  and  until 
fannen  use  some  system  of  irrigation  for  the  growing  eropa,  it  is  evident 
that  dairying  cannot  develop  very  materially  in  these  paru.  There  is, 
however,  considerable  interest  being  taken  in  the  dual-purpose  cow.  There 
are  several  breeders  of  Red  Polls  and  thia  rlaaa  of  cattle  seems  to  be  gaining 
favor  where  exclusive  dairying  cannot  be  carried  on.  There  is  also  room 
for  the  breeding  of  milking  Shorthorns,  and  in  the  Dry  Belt  where  the 
rainfall  is  very  light,  if  the  proper  ayatem  of  irrigation  were  eatabliahed 
ao  that  fodder  crops  would  be  produced,  the  number  of  dual-purpose 
cattle  could  be  materially  increased.  Creameries  could  be  established 
and  butter,  as  well  as  beef,  could  be  supplied  to  the  market.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  province  provides  good  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  the  dairy  industry  along  these  lines.    At  present,  practically  all  the  beef 
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■"ported  b«rf  oom«  from  AlbwU,  whiteVio-  for^rSrf^^Ji! 
f<»d.  n.„gi.„  from  4c.  to  8c.  .Vihippu„  J^  ^.^X^tST^ 

aWINE.-At  •  complament  lo  the  duiy  iBdiutry.  the  r>Un.  nl 
"^P'-r  v«y  p„,fi,.bl.  ud  they  m.y  STkep,  in  ^^^tyTj^Sw^ 
«Mi.pnmn«.    At  th.  «m.  Urn.  th,  .uppIyTnot  n«t^^t1S 

te^ ^I?v     f^™*^"  "^  «~"  '»«1  '"•V  be  produced,  hoi  raw 
B^wtorf  cheap  y.    In  mwy  purt.  of  the  province  clover  ud  au!tf.  S 

Vancouver  leland,— the  chief  centre  of  the  dairy  ioduetry.-hon  are  h.i^ 

Berkabm,  with  croi«»  of  Yorkihire-Bwkahire  and  Tamworth-^ri«h^ 
2^  "  •^■W  •«'»i»'«t  to  fevor  of  U,e  bacon  type  rhTy.fl?f2' 

rt^mSL  ^«;^"™  "»«•"«.«'«.".  7c.  to  lOc.,  andbreedto, 

«,.i^^*~®"*."'  CoIumbU  i.  wnuaUy  imporUn,  thouewKl.  of 
»«rtton  car™*,  from  Auatralia,  „  weU  ..  f,™n  oth«  p^T^d  « 
preeent  comparaUvely  little  ii  produced  at  home. 

-..JL"""^  ""^  "'  ?•  P"'*'"*  """  "•  '"  •«'«'  toduetriee  which 
oouU  be  made  mor,  profitiAle  than  the  growing  of  d,«,p.    ThepJ^  JS 

quently  the  Aort  and  medium  wool  breed,  predominate.    Alao  the  elta«^ 

^^^rr  u  °f  °"^  •"  ""*'  numerou.,  while  a  few  Lincotoi.  Uic» 
ft^^l  *'"^"''J'  f»™r  m  »me  parte.    There  are  oom^v^ 

hwflock, in^t«ned  under r«.ge condition.,  but  «nall  flock.,  W  2 
range  condiUon.,  are  very  profitable.  One  kHou.  difficulty  ik  the  ^Z 
U^of  large  flock,  i.  the  prevalence  of  coyote.  «.d7u.The™  S 
..metmie.  deetroy  a  targe  number  of  the  flock.  A  «n.ll  fl«k  ke^on  tS 
average  f«m  where  mixed  farmmg  i.  carried  on,  -.dT^ri^kcd  X 

ureedmg  rams  and  ewe.  abo  co-nmand  good  figuree. 

«r..°n?^K"'~^  ""Pf'U^ly  new  indurtry  i.  being  developed  to  m«n» 
PJrt.  of  the  province.  In  mich  dirtrict.  a.  the  EaerLd  Weet  Ko^te^ 
wh»e,  bcc.u«  of  the  nature  and  contour  of  the  tanTand  thXI^ 
»«jt  <^^„  not  cleared,  daii^in,  cannot  be  develop«i,  "S'  ^i^at'^ 

mi»v^  r  "  '^''  *"•'  "■'""y  *'"  ""^^  ">>  rapidly  of  tate  and 
manyonaU  fannownereare  anaous  to  keep  a  goat  or  two  and  naturSv 

tlJr^Z  "'  r^  "'"'V'i'""^""-  M-Vgoat.  are'be^  to^^S 
at  from  $26.00  upward.,  and,  becau«  of  the  economy  to  milkjrodu^ 
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todurtiy  will  noo  b«!oiM  u  iaportui  om  in  Britirti  Columbi.. 
Britirii  Oohunbte  h«  bMD  la  utMoM*  for  •odw  .ii  y«„  „d  h„  done 

!isss  rr^."  1"?*^:  ''"••  ••  *^ ""  "■>».  it  do«  much  r. 

SZ^TIk  *  •«' PreyHl-  fo,  .p«i,l  pri«.  .t  the  lemling  exhibi- 
Uon.  of  tb.  provino..  It  .]»  ende.yoi.  to  ioterct  th.  young  d  J  ^ 
our  f«m,  m  !.«  .took,  ««i  in  thi.  «,nn«tio„  it  previd™  for  pri«^  ,„ 

th.  wslf are  of  th.  .  n  itooli  induitry  in  g.nniil. 

POULTRY 
in  B^^,  °^f  •••  '"  •"  "^"^  "^  ^*^  P"^"""  -"t  th.  produce 
du«d  in  th.  pTOTino.  annot  0TertJ«  th.  .normou,  demwd.    At  the 

L^IJirit  """''""■."•  ""J"™  '""°  •"  P^  <"  "">  North  An.e.ie«, 
continmt.    Egg.  m  idiipp«l  from  K«mm,  Cdiforni.,  WMhington  Ore- 

M«ntob.  «d  Ontario  „d  .yen  from  Chin..  Liv.  poul  ,y  i,  brought,,; 
by  the  «,lo«i  from  th.  mid-wertem  .tat«  .nd  proTinc«;  ,„d  fatten^ 
befor.  eoMumption  in  th.  proTinc.  It  i.  calculated  that  oMci  y  alow 
unporf  M,000  do«n  .gg.  weeUy.  and  it  i.  «t«„.ted  that  th.  2.  p^ 

llmanTd  *"  '."  "^^  """"""^  "''■  ■"■"  ""'eh  hdp  t^Tup'p" 
th.  demand  do  not  exce«l  in  uumh,.«  mor.  than  8,000  do.en  weekly 
Such  a  cond.t.on  i.  unde«r.bl.  wh.n  w.  con«d„  th.  i^yant^  Zb„i 
chmat.  and  nMm«  to  market,,  that  th.  proyinc  .njoyT 

Although  thm  w.  not  a  few  ranch«  in  th.  proyinc  where  the  «,!. 
fonn  of  oceupafon  »  poultry  nuring.  and  th.  own.™  ar.  getting  g^ 
return,  for  theu  ,ny«tment,  at  the  mme  time  it  mu.t  not  be  fo^oS 
hat  .xo.b.nt  profit.  «.  po«ible  on  farm,  of  mixed  hurf,andry.  n.T 
^  from  th.  aock  d.ould  add  materially  to  th.  income  M  the  fmt 
power,  th.  dauyman,  or  .yen  th.  man  who  i,  merely  in  the  ,  ««  of 
c^g  hui  land.  Th.  orchard  mak<.  an  admirable  run  fo  ,ZJ 
«p«mlly  growing  .took.  In  the  orcharf  many  in»ct  pert,  wiU  bt  d^ 
.^y«l  and  th.  mjnur.  from  the  fowb  wUl  greatly  enricTtJe  «il  Byt 
product,  m  the  orchard  and  in  the  field,  ar.  conyert«i  into  profit  Fowto 
Ijr.  eoonomije™.  and  when  a  poultry  department  i,  carried  on  with  otl  er 
branch™  of  farmmg  a  ^rtem  of  rotaUon  «>uld  b.  adopted  yery  profitably 
l{0R;ird,„m,„<-c^  for  poultry  pr^iucts,  it  may  bo  slal,^  that  they  are 

in  ivmo  the  average  price  waa  34c. 

In  1907  the  average  price  was  37c. 

In  1908  the  average  price  was  40c. 

In  1909  the  average  price  reached  50c.  in  some  parts  of  the  proyinc. 
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Is  '"".'if/l!"^  P"**  ""^^  Mo.  In  loiD.  p«t.  o»  tlw  proriac. 
Uunnf  1913  th«  prin  p«  dom  nngMl  rrom  7io.  down  lo  2So.  pw 


In  •oDw  puta  of  tb*  proTinm,  (qiMUly  on  Vueoum  Uud,  th« 

r^^h^^  .7'  ""«'«"•  •*••  On  »n»  of  th.  I»g.  poultry  plute  di.- 
tnbut«l  IhrouKhout  th,  p«,Ti„«,,  c«  be  found  up-UwU  J  „e,h«J,  Jn 
Togue  that  can  comparv  favorably  with  th.  Urpr  uid  older  ..tabli.h«i 
poultry  pUnti  of  the  Eaat.  •'-i^umami 

ton^^  IT""'''  •"^'"'  ^^J*™""  •«  "i"!-.  o'  'ftiona.  hare  b«« 
forn.«l  in  the  province,  and  the«>  have  helped  the  member,  to  market 
heu-  product  more  p^fitably,  and  al«,  a-tated  the  member,  to  pr^" 
their  Krain  and  other  feed  luppUea  more  economically. 

„,  Jll'J"""''"!  "^  ^"'17  ^'"'"  °"  *«  •»»*«'  '"•  ""l  »»*  to  1>«» 

or  common  pou  t^r,  the  breeding  of  water  fowl,  duck.  ..peciaUy,  can  be 
.ucce»fiilly  earned  on  in  almoet  all  Kction.  of  the  province.  The  ChinM. 
population  here  are  good  cuatome™  andlon«ime  the  majority  of  waUr 
fowl  offered  on  the  market. 

.  „'^'ll"."•"'^^°''"",'''*  f°"'">'  *-«'««'<'".  »'»«ni.ed  recently  „ith 
a  memberahip  of  over  four  hundred,  i.  doing  .plendid  work  in  awiating 
poultiymen  generaUy  throughout  the  province.  The  A«KKiation  beaide. 
aaiutmg  and  helping  local  poultry  a.«Ki»tion.,  abo  provide.  utiUty  claaae. 

Ind?^^'  r ."''  ^  1:7  "''  ^"^  '°^^  »■«*  *«■•  •*  "•  »■"'•'  -h^ 
and  »  alK>  a»i.ting  in  helping  to  procure  grain  and  feed  at  a  iedu«ri  coat 
The  Awociation  receive,  financial  aid  from  the  Provincial  Government 
and  ha.  been  a  great  boon  in  many  way.  and  ha.  juatified  it.  eiri«teoce.  ' 
In  connection  with  poultiy  keeping,  not  a  few  of  the  mo.-e  enterpriung 
poultrymen  have  launched  out  into  the  aeUing  of  day..old  chick.,  and  have 
found  1  a  very  profitable  part  of  the  bu«ne«.  There  Kem.  to  be  a  «™ 
-iderable  demand  for  them,  and  price.  reaU,ed  give  a  .ub.tantial  margin 

S       M  l"  ^ .'  "T*''  "'  ^'''"'™'  "«'»  "  "«' «  wn-iderable  demand 
for  day-old  duckhng.,  for  which  good  price,  are  paid. 

Crate  fattening  ertabliahment.  have  been  opened,  and  them  centre, 
offer  fimt-clM.  price,  for  all  the  .urplu,  cockereh,  that  the  poultrymen  can 

■r^"'.  1'  '  ■"?"';  "'  '""■  "o  ««»*  »  the  demand,  that  cockereb  a™ 
.hipped  in  from  the  Eaat  and  South  by  the  carload  to  help  out  the  in- 
adequate  local  production.  Retail  price,  for  fattened  table  fowl  dre«ed 
*innK  the  paat  year  never  went  below  2Sc.  ,«r  pound  and  ranged  aa  high 

Quite  a  large  number  of  turkey,  are  marketed  during  the  year  but  aa 
in  aU  other  poultry  product.,  the  .upply  i.  away  below  the  demand  There 
arc  .plendid  opportunities  offered  for  the  breeding  of  turkey.  Mneciallv 
in  the  .parwly  wttl^  district.,  wher,  plentv  of  f«.  range  can  be  acctired 
1  hi.  1.  veiy  emential  to  .uccenful  turkey  rai.ing,  a.  i.  abo  freah  or  virgin 
ground  Turkey.  wiU  not  flourish  if  aUowed  to  mingle  with  other  varied, 
offowb.  Owmg  to  the  plenteous  supply  of  inaect  life,  wild  berrie.  and 
■eed.,  turitey.  can  he  r,j,ed  verv  eheanlv.    In  f»et..  turkey,  were  m«-keted 
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«i  lliiuiliiiiivini,  IHIU,  that  had  nound  all  thur  food  (rum  thu  •>urir 
wcepl  during  Ih.  flnt  two  wmIu  oJ  their  lih.  Tip-lop  prion  ur  rm\M 
for  thh  rlii»  or  fleah,  the  retail  pricf.  nagat  from  3Jc.  to  48c.  per  pound 
Bulletin.  reUting  to  poulliy  keeping  may  be  had  by  application  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  VicU"  i.,  B.C. 

CEREALS  AND  MlXtTt  FAHMIMQ 
To  the  man  of  amaU  capital  -.,,  c  ■  i  r.  m.ir  „Toi  I.  •  >•,  moet  promidni 
meaMofmakmgaconifortabi.  1.  ;il,.xl...i'nu,h("l  .bia.  ToeniM. 
e>elu«yely  in  fruinpowing,  <  ■ .  L  .  bll^d  („  ...viH-  '  ihe  peri«<l  f™m 
the  Mtting-out  of  the  treee  till  i.i.-v  ■•«,.„  ii.to  »„.,  «  ..hu.  requiring  an 
Income  from  other  Kuraea,  v.  Inle  in  ,„ni  •  f.  m.  ,.,«  relu.ua  tay  be  counted 
on  from  the  atart.  A  few  a.  tm  pin  men  .,  jmall  Tuils,  early  vi^etablea 
potatoM.  carrot.,  onion.,  cabl.uKc  .  t, .,  ,.11,  f.,wl,,  „mc  cow.  and  pig.' 
wiU  »ve  a  man  an  aaaured  income  tho  hrj,  »  ,6,  „,  and  wiU  not  interfcr^ 
with  hi.  plantmg  a  variety  of  fruit  t'c  %  »  ,i,  h  wiil  hcome  profitable  later 
Another  advantage  of  mixed  faiuinK  in  i  I.e  ur-t  that  a  man  and  hi.  family 
can  attend  to  the  work,  which  occupie.  them  pleaaantly  the  year  round 
while  the  .pecial  farmer,  with  but  one  crop  to  depend  upon,  haa  to  culUvate 
a  larger  area  and  hire  help  during  the  rtort  perio<J.  of  neding  and  harvMt 
and  ha.  nothing  to  occupy  hi.  time  the  remainder  of  the  year  Large' 
farma  and  .pecialtie.  in  agriculture,  .hould  only  be  attomplwl  by  men  of 
aulBcient  mean,  to  tide  over  long  perioda  of  unproductive  idleneM. 

„  „°*^    GROWINC-Wheat  i.  grown  priucipaUy  in  the  Fra«r 
VaUey,  Okaaagan,  Spallumcheen,  and  in  the  country  around  Kamloop. 
in  the  Thomp»n  River  VaUey.     Until  the  northern  interior  of  the  province 
u  brought  under  cultivation  through  the  conatruction  of  railway,    the 
wheat  area  WiU  not  be  greatly  incre««d.    Wheat  i.  only  grown  on  the 
Mainland  Coa.t  and  Vancouver  Idand  for  fodder  and  poultry-feeding. 
Barley  of  exceUent  quality  u  grown  in  many  part,  of  the  province 
Oata  are  the  prmcipal  grain  crop,  the  quaUty  and  yield  being  good 
and  the  demand  beyond  the  quantity  grown.    Rye  i.  grown  to  a  Umited 
extent,  and  i.  uwd  for  fodder. 

The  average  yield  of  grain  and  price,  are  a.  follow.:— 

Wheat,  buaheh  per  acre   25.62;  price  per  ton $38  00 

Oata,  buaheb  per  acre 39. OS;  price  per  ton 35  00 

Barley,  buaheb  per  acre   33.33;  price  per  ton 35.0O 

The«  average,  are  very  much  exceeded  in  many  caw.,  accoidini 

to  nature  of  ral  and  local  condition..    In  the  matter  of  oata,  a.  high  a. 

100  buahel.  to  the  acre  t»  not  an  uncommon  yield. 

ROOT  CROPS.-Potato..,  turnip,,  beeta,  mangel.,  and  all  other 
root,  pow  m  prrfuaion  wherever  their  culUvation  ha.  been  attempted 
Sixty-eight  tana  of  root,  to  a  meaaured  acre  i.  recorded  at  ChiUiwack  and 
near  Kelowna,  on  Okanagan  Lake,  20  acre,  produced  403  tomi  of  potiitoe. 
which  Kid  at  $14  per  ton.  The  Dominion  cenau.  pkc«  the  avenute  vield 
of  poutoe.  at  1fl2  78  buriiel.  to  the  acre.    The  aro^e  price  of^tl^ 
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»  «U  tu  »!<)  pM  tuB,  whUe  crrota,  turnip.,  parinip,,  .nd  Im-u  gell  .t  au 
■Tenge  ot  about  60  cents  ner  bushel. 

^^^  CULTURE.-Th«  Oksnsgan,  Aga«.i,,  and  ChilUwack  district, 
«»  well  suited  to  hop  growing,  and  produce  large  quantities,  unexcelled 
in  quaUty.  British  Columbia  hops  command  good  prices  in  the  British 
mw-ket,  and  most  of  the  crop  is  sent  there,  though  no»  Eastern  Canada 
»nd  Austraha  are  buying  increasing  quantities.  The  yield  of  hops  aver- 
«eB  1,600  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the  average  price  is  25  cents  per  pound. 

FODDER  CROPS.-Be8ide8  the  nutritious  bunch  grass  which  affords 
good  gra«ng  to  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  on  the  benches  and  hiUsideo  all 
the  cultivated  grasses  grow  in  profusion  wherever  sown.  Ucd  clover 
sJfalfa,  sainfoin,  alsike,  timothy,  and  brome  grass  yield  large  returns-" 
three  crops  in  the  season  m  some  districts  and  under  favoriblc  circum 
stauCM.     Hay  averages  about  1 H  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  price  from  117 

.  *''^,"*L.  PRODUCTS.-Tobacco  growing  has  proven!  successful 
in  several  districts,  notably  ,n  Okanagan,  where  a  leaf  of  superior  quahtv 
«  produced.  Tobacco  of  commercial  value  wiU  grow  in  ahnost  any  part 
o  Southern  British  Columbia,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  farm.™ 
of  the  province  should  not  cultivate  it  in  a  small  way  for  their  own  use 
ss  IS  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  thus  gain 
the  expenence  necessary  to  undertake  its  production  on  a  large  scale 
F.  CharUn,  Chief  of  the  Tobacco  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
v'7,'  '?,'^u  ™^'  "'  *^'  development  of  tobacco  culture  in  Okanagan 
VaUey:  The  progress  made  by  the  industry  in  such  a  short  time  is 
reaUy  surpriei,.j.  I  was  much  pleased  also  with  the  quahty  of  the  product 
The  aroma  is  very  fine,  very  agreeable,  much  like  that  of  some  Havanas' 
This  tobacco  would  make  excellent  fillers.  The  seed  is  im,»rted  from' 
L-una  and  renewed  every  four  yeara." 

Experiments  have  proved  that  the  soil  and  cUmate  in  and  about 
Victoria  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  flowering  bulbs  and 
r"i!  VT  T  '"^  *"*"  -"ab'i'hed.  There  is  a  good  market  f^r  all 
the  bulbs  that  can  be  grown,  as  the  bulk  of  those  usihI  in  North  America  are 
imported  from  Europe,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  alone  uses  fifty  milhon 
anni^illy.  1  he  profit  to  be  derived  from  bulb-growing  is  estimated  at  over 
f  ^UUU  per  acre. 

The  importance  of  apiculture  is  beginning  to  be  recognized,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  deUcious  honey  of  home  production  is  found  in  the 
bcal  markets^  As  the  area  of  cultivation  extends,  bee-keeping  should 
become  a  profitable  adjunct  of  general  farming. 

The  Coast  district,  and  many  of  the  lowlands  of  the  interior  are  well 
suited  to  cranberry-culture,  which  is  being  tr.«  iu  a  imall  way  and  with 
success,  by  settlers  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Celery,  another  vegetable  luxury,  is  grown  in  limited  quantities  and 
the  .oi  and  climate  warrant  its  cultivation  on  a  more  general  scale  Celerv 
properly  gro-n   and   pack",)  command,  goo.1   price,  «„d   »n   unlimited 
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Sugar  beeta  grow  to  perfection  in  eeveial  locaiiiiui,  but  their  cultiv*. 
tion  on  a  large  scale  has  not  been  attempted. 

Indian  com,  melons,  and  tomatoes  are  pro6table  items  in  the  output 
of  the  small  farmer,  and  are  fluccessfully  grown  in  all  cf  tlie  settled  distriris. 

IRRIGATION 

The  introduction  of  irrigation  is  working  great  changes  in  agricultural 
methods.  Lands  seemingly  worthless  are,  by  means  of  irrigation,  made  to 
produce  up  to  four  times  as  much  as  the  choicest  soil  under  the  old  method. 
Irrigation  renders  mixed  farming  particularly  profitable,  and  men  are 
quick  to  appreciate  advantages  which  make  them  independent  of  the 
'elements  in  their  farm  work. 

Under  the  "Water  Act,  1009, "  unrecorded  water  may  be  diverted  from 
any  natural  source  for  irrigation  or  agricultural  purposes  generally.  The 
scale  of  fees  is  fixed  by  the  Lieutcnant-Govemor-in-Council,  the  rates  being 
very  reasonable  for  water  recorded  an^  actually  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  abundant  water  within  reach,  but 
there  are  sections  where  the  height  of  the  land  above  the  water-level  or 
distance  from  the  source  of  supply  stands  in  the  way  of  individual  attempts 
at  irrigation,  but  the  work  may  be  accomplished  by  co-operation  and  with 
the  expenditure  of  capital.  In  Okanagan,  Similkameen,  and  Kamloops 
districts,  companies  have  purchased  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  used  as 
cattle  ranges,  which  they  are  sub-dividing  into  small  holdings  of  10  acres  and 
upwards,  and  constructing  reservoirs  and  ditches,  which  will  provide  an 
unfailing  supply  of  water.  These  companies  are  already  reaping  the 
reward  of  their  enterprise,  as  the  land  is  being  rapidly  sold  to  actual 
sottletB,  who  are  planting  orchards  and  engaging  in  mixed  farming. 

The  Provincial  Government,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  irriga- 
tion, has  appointed  a  commission  of  experts  to  study  the  hydrographic 
conditions  existing  in  the  "dry  belt,"  and  to  formulate  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  recUmation  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  bench 
lands  from  pasturage  to  flourishing  orchards  and  farms,  the  homes  of 
thousands  of  prosperous  settlers. 

DRY  FARMING 

There  are  large  areas  of  good  land  in  British  Columbia  which,  on 
account  of  limited  rainfall,  have  bee:i  considered  of  httle  value  except  as 
pasture.  These  lands  in  many  instances  are  so  located  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  bring  them  under  irrigation  by  any  means  now  known  to 
engineers.  But  of  recent  years  attention  has  been  directed  to  "dry 
farming"— a  method  of  agriculture  which  has  been  foi;nd  to  be  successful 
with  an  annual  rainfall  of  as  httle  as  twelve  inches.  The  principles  of  dry 
farming  are: 

First,  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  land  under  cultivation  loose  and 
'finely  pulverized.  This  forms  a  soil  mulch  that  permitii  the  rain,  ssd 
melting  snow  to  percolate  readily  through  to  the  compact  soil  beneath 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent*  the  moisture  stored  in  the  ground  from  hfot 
tbrougbt  to  the  surface  by  <*apillarv  «ttraction,  to  he  ahflt^rhed  bv  the  hot 
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dry  air.  The  nwuod  m  to  keep  the  aubaoil  finely  pulTeriwd  ud  firmly 
eotnpacted,  increaiing  its  water-holding  capacity  and  ita  capillary  at' 
traction,  and  placing  it  in  the  beat  poeaible  phyaical  condition  (or  the 
germinatjon  of  the  seed  and  development  of  plant  roots.  The  "dry 
farmer"  thus  stores  water  not  in  dams  and  artificial  reservoirs,  but  right 
where  it  can  be  reached  by  the  roots  of  growing  crops. 

There  are  instances  in  British  Columbia  in  which  crops  are  being 
successfully  grown  on  land  which  had  been  considered  worthless  for 
sgricultural  purposes  on  account  of  its  altitude  and  the  impossibility  of 
getting  water  to  it.  With  improved  methods  of  agriculture  and  machinery 
adapted  to  this  special  p'lrpoae,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  rich  but  semi- 
arid  districts  will  eventually  support  a  large  agricultural  population. 


PART  VII. 


INDUSTRIES  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 


It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  marvellous  development  that  has 
taken  place  in  Western  Canada,  particularly  during  the  last  decade,  ha^ 
had  the  effect  of  building  up  a  number  of  the  most  progressive  and  hand- 
some cities  in  the  wond.  Western  Canada  will,  within  a  comparatively 
short  period,  be  the  home  of  teeming  millions  whose  comfort*  and  neces- 
sities must  be  provided  for.  To  cater  to  this  increasing  population  will 
require  a  vast  amount  of  capital  and  labor.  Industrial  centres  are  now 
springing  up  all  over  Western  Canada,  and  openings  exist  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  capital  and  business  experience  in  a  multitude  of  directions. 

THE    LOCAL    MARKET 

The  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  across  Western 
Canada  opened  up  a  territory  nch  in  raw  material,  destined  for  the  de- 
velopment of  every  kind  of  commercial  enterprise.  The  enormoub  in- 
crease year  by  year  in  land  settlement  demands  a  contributary  increase 
in  industrial  development.  The  marl-ct  for  the  manufactured  article  is 
within  the  territory  of  its  manufacture,  and  merely  awaits  the  further 
investigatioo  on  the  part  of  the  capitaUst. 

Each  year  new  towns  come  into  existence;  each  year  the  demand  for 
supplies  grows  greater;  each  year  the  importation  of  merchandise  thai 
could  be  manufactured  in  the  country  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  il«  1,400  cities,  towns  and  villages 
in  the  Wist,  opens  up  a  tremendous  field  for  commercial  development. 
The  retailor  is  demanded  at  every  point;  tile  wholesaler  at  strategic  comers, 
where  he  m  able  to  cover  a  larRe  expanse  of  settled  coiiutry;  the  manu- 
facturer in  the  cities  where  the  wholesale  man  takes  the  larger  part  of  the 
■Kltpjt,  F<?r  the  manufacturer,  the  watapoocre  of  the  Weoteni  rivera, 
th"  "oal  deposits  of  Rritiak  Columbia.  Alherta.  and  Raskatxhewan.  and  the 
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natural  gm  fielda  of  Albert*,  wiutitute  »  mwiiw  by  which  tbo  nw  material 
may  be  turned  into  the  fisiahed  produot  with  eoonomie  mauimi  and  is 
competition  with  the  product*  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

INDUSTRIAL  OPENINGS 

The  beat  illustration  of  the  demand  for  factoria  in  WeMem  Canada 
may  perhape  be  found  in  the  liat  of  importa  ahown  in  the  annual  aumaary, 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  for  which  Canada  ia  at  the 
present  moment  sending  millions  of  dolhus  out  of  tke  country. 

The  total  imports  for  the  year  ending  March,  1913,  amounted  to 
1675,428,168,  of  which  1670,000,179  repreaent  merchandise,  and  IS,427,188 
coin  and  bullion. 

Among  the  articles  importe-J,  in  the  composition  of  which  the  raw 
material  lies  right  at  our  door,  are  the  following: 

Brick,  tiles,  clay  and  manufactures  of f      3  ggi  488 

Carriages,  carts,  wagons,  etc 20  802  322 

Cordage,  rope  and  twine 2  079^239 

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware 3  285  180 

Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  manufactures  of 8  794  963 

^[*"   6!322,'690 

Gloves  and  mitts 2  793  606 

Leather  and  manufactures  of     9  601  577 

Brass  and  manufactures  of    5  288  082 

Copper  and  manufactures  of 7  545  530 

Iron  and  steel  and  maniifuetures  of    138  548  364 

Paper  and  manufactures  of g  347  33  j 

*>»? l!335,'617 

Sugar,  molasses,  etc 20  591  488 

Wood  and  manufactures  of 28  516  039 

Bread  stuffs   1 1  ^33  3 jg 

CLAY  AND  CEMENT  PRODUCTS 

The  Dominion  Government  has  been  for  the  last  few  years  and  still  is 
engaged  on  a  survey  of  the  clay  and  shale  deposits  in  the  West,  and  from  a 
summary  report  already  issued,  it  would  appear  evident  that  every  kind  of 
clay  product  can  be  mauufactured.  The  demand  'or  building  material 
outstrips  the  supply  by  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  and  thus  there 
is  a  great  field  open  for  the  manufacture  of  all  clay  products,  and  cement 
and  its  product*),  the  huge  deposits  of  lime  rock  in  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  being  eminently  suitable  to  this  industry. 

CREAMERIES  AND  BEET  SUGAR  FACTORIES 

The  Provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  anH  Manitoba,  during  the 
year  1912,  produi«d  12,012,0.13  pounds  of  butter,  valued  at  13,113,162; 
cheese  to  the  value  of  approximately  J8S,000;  potatoes  over  t6,000,000; 
turnips  and  other  rnn'j  vnhuii  at  $.?,S!9,000;  hay  and  eiovcr  valu^  at 
IS.226.000.  and  alfalfa.  tSKSWl     The  mitnr  h<«>«  m  rmwr.  in  Alberts 
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it  nunifMtly  Bucmnful  aad  pFoduoed  ausu  valued  at  appmitautely 
175,000  laat  year,  but  thna  ia  a  muck  larger  loope  for  tliia  and  alker  in- 
duitrie*  at  the  preaent  time,  with  an  exceedingly  profitable  futuiiw  Not 
nearly  aufficient  ia  being  produced  to  take  care  of  the  home  n  Hklt,  in 
addition  to  which  there  i>  a  large  outaide  market  to  provide  for,  with 
product*  which  ihould,  and  can,  be  grown  to  perfection  in  the  Weat. 

WESTERN  CANADA  WATER  POWERS 

Enormoua  water  powera  can  be  and  are  being  developed  in  Western 
Canada.  In  Weiaeni  Ontario,  eaM  of  the  boundary  of  Manitoba.'the 
water  powera  aie  eatimated  to  produce  237,347  h.-p.,  and  have  ao  far 
been  developed  at  Kakabeka  Falla  and  Kenon.  In  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  the  eatimated  water  power  amounta  to  6,816,000  h.-p.,  of  which 
78,000  h.-p.  has  been  developed,  principally  for  the  City  of  Winnipeg. 

The  water  powen  of  the  Province  of  Saakatchewan  are  eatimated  to 
produce  470,200  h.-p.,  but  are  at  the  preaent  time  practically  undeveloped. 

The  Province  of  Alberta  haa  huge  water  powere  within  its  boundariea. 
It  ia  eatimated  that  there  ia  available  1.137,000  h.-p.,  of  which  only  about 
7,300  h.-p.  haa  been  utiliied  up  to  date. 

The  water  powen  of  the  Prorinee  of  Britiah  Columbia  are  eatimated 
to  produce  2,045,945  h.-p.,  and  at  the  preaent  moment  137,000  h.-p.  haa 
been  developed. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF  WESTERN  CANADA 

In  Weatem  Ontario  the  produeta  of  the  iron  raaces  which  are  tributary 
to  the  lake  porta  are  being  devekiped,  and  the  iron  ore  used  at  the  blast 
fumacea  at  Port  Arthur.  The  gdd  mining  daima  aouth  of  Uryden,  and  at 
Kenora,  are  being  exploited.  The  eitiea  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  Williaa 
during  the  eeaaon  of  navigation  htuidle  the  huge  grain  crop  of  the  Weat^ 
which  is  ahipped  out  over  the  lakeii,  and  the  freighten  bring  back  a  larg» 
tonnage  of  coal  and  merchandise  The  paper  pulp  industry  is  bein# 
developed  at  Dryden. 

In  the  newly  addad  territory  to  the  Provinoe  of  Manitoba  there  an 
enormous  natural  resources,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plored to  form  any  adequate  estimate  uf  their  value.  Theie  are,  however, 
large  stretches  of  timber  and  big  coal  dtpoaits  as  well  as  other  minerals. 
The  lakes  of  Manitoba— WiEmpeg,  Winnipegoais  and  Manitoba — are- 
famous  for  their  whitefiah.  Rich  deposits  of  gypsum,  clay,  shale,  hm^ 
stone,  gravel  and  sand  exiat. 

The  Province  of  Saskatchewan  also  poaaeases  valuable  coal,  shale, 
gravel  and  sand  deposits,  and,  in  the  north,  valuable  timber  limits. 

The  Province  of  Alberta  is  the  home  of  the  natural  gas  field,  and  has 
coal  beds  underlying  a  large  part  of  the  province.  Vast 'deposits  of  ctay, 
gravel,  sand  and  Umestone  are  found,  and,  in  some  cases,  extensivaly 
utiUied.  Iron  ore  and  copper  are  also  reputed  to  be  found  on  the  eaat 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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The  prineip*!  producti  of  the  ProTinoe  of  Brituh  Columbia  ue  ooiJ, 
now,  .ilrer,  copper,  |e«l,  lino,  timber,  fur.,  fiidi,  oU,  hop.,  (nut.  Tegetable., 
whe»t,  oata,  bwlay,  hsy  ud  oultirated  gruM.,  marble,  granite,  Umeetou. 
tyvoai,  eiay,  diale,  irarel,  Mnd,  eto. 

V»n«iiT«r  bland,  with  ita  port,  at  Victoria,  Nanaimo  and  Aibemi, 
"  ouuduig  up  an  inimenw  .hipping  tnwle  to  aU  parU  of  the  world.  Th. 
idaod  i.  tregHndouely  tieh  in  timber  and  minerab. 

LUMBEKWG 

Lumbering  on  a  large  Male  i.  an  important  indunry  in  the  uortherly 
portion  of  the  Prairie  ProTinon,  and  in  the  foothiU.  of  Alberta  and  ikr 
eaet  dope  of  the  Rooky  Mountain*. 

In  Britiah  Cohimbia  the  lumbering  iwluetry  ia  next  in  importance 
to  that  of  mining.  The  Tart  font  of  Urge  trae.  weM  of  the  Coaat  Range 
were  for  many  year,  the  mipply  market  for  the  world  in  the  way  of  qwn 
and  maat.,  and  at  the  pnaent  day  much  of  the  larger  timber  uaed  through- 
out  Canada  for  worka  of  importance  neeeaatating  the  uae  of  krge  piecea 
al  timber,  ia  brought  by  rail  or  boat  from  the  Weetem  dopM.  The  pro- 
Tinoe  may  now  be  Mid  to  poaseM  the  greateet  compact  area  of  merchantable 
timber  on  the  North  America  continent,  thi.  being  roughly  estimated  ai 
182,7S0,000  acre*.  It  ia  only  of  compantively  recent  years  that  the 
hmibering  induatry  of  the  intnior  haa  riaen  to  importance,  but  aince  the 
opportunitiea  hare  devefeped,  the  mountain  milla  have  become  one  of 
the  chief  aourcea  of  aupply  for  the  immenae  demand  that  haa  opened 
throughout  the  Prairie  Provineea.  The  red  cedar  ahinglea  obtain  a  ready 
market  aa  far  aaat  aa  the  PnTince  d  Oataiio,  whfl*  the  beautiful  graina 
of  the  Britiah  Cohunbia  Br  hare  opened  a  way  for  the  uaii«  of  it  for  finiah- 
ing  purpoaea  throughout  the  whole  of  Canada  aa4  in  the  north-western 
SUtee  of  America.  The  Wotem  qieeie.  of  hemlock  ia  much  wperior  to 
that  of  the  Eart  and  i.  aa  aerrioeable  in  many  waya  m  the  highly  prised  fir. 

The  owaeaa  trade  ia  ateadily  growing,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  the  Coait  trade  wiU  expand  very  rapidly. 

At  the  aloee  of  the  laat  year  there  wan  207  large  and  small  nwmilla 
in  the  piwriwie,  with  an  annual  daily  cafauity  of  4,500,000  feet,  or  an 
avnage  capacity  of  approximately  21,800  feet.  In  addition  to  this  number 
there  were  49  ahingle  milla  with  an  aggregate  daUy  capacity  of  3,305,000 
.hinglee.  The  cutting  throughout  the  province  for  1912  being  approxi- 
mate!' :, 162,090,000  feet  ahowa  a  marked  increase  over  eight  yeaia 
prenoualy— 1904 — when  the  cut  waa  but  32S,271,S00  feet.  Of  the  1912 
production  902,000,000  feet  came  from  the  Coast  mills  and  the  baknar 
was  out  in  the  interior. 

MDONG 

Manitoba,  Saakatshewaa  and  iUbarta.— From  the  fourth  mendian 
weat  to  the  boundary  of  the  ProTincea  of  Alberte  and  BiMeh  Columbia 
raat  areaa  are  underlaid  with  rich  depe^la  of  l^ite,  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coala.  The  coal  minea  at  preaent  in  opnation  have  increaaed 
their  output  tojupply  the  market  fairly  weB.  but  muet  yet  reqoiree  to  be 
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doM.  The  lignite  eoala  on  tlie  eaatern  boundary  of  th«  eoal  belt  are  beiog 
nuned  at  Cjrpreai  HUb,  Medicine  Hat,  Red  Deer,  Edmonton,  Sturgeoa 
River  and  Morinville  diatricta.  Tlie  coet  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  rangaa 
from  11.80  to  12.80  per  ton.  A  claw  of  coal  auiierior  to  thia  (neologically 
ealled  lignitic)  ia  mined  principally  at  Lethbridge  and  Tuber  where  oTer 
I3,a00,00a^aa  been  inveMed. 

The  true  bituminoua  or  ateam  coal  ii  mined  eouth-weat  of  I>incher 
Creek,  Alberta,  a  number  of  mines  in  the  Frank-Blairmure  diatrict  and 
at  Canmore  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

The  moat  important  anthracite  dcpoeit  ia  near  BanCF  where  the  Bank- 
head  Minea,  Limited,  have  an  output  capacity  of  2,000  tona  per  day. 
The  anthracite  duat  ia  made  into  briqucttea,  which  have  m^eived  a  ready 
aale  in  the  domeetic  market.  This  is  tlie  only  anllira.ite  mine  beint 
operated  in  Canada,  and  thia  claaa  of  coal  will  supply  the  market  from 
Winnipeg  to  Vancouver  with  a  hard  coal  equal  to  that  sliipped  fnwi 
Pennsylvania. 

For  yeare  past  placer  gold  in  paying  quantities  has  been  found  on  the 
banks  and  ban  of  the  North  and  South  Saakatohewan,  also  on  the  Pem- 
bina, Smoky,  McLeod  and  Athabasca  Rivera.  In  the  main  range  of  thf 
Rocky  Mountains  mineralised  veins  of  copper  with  a  small  percentage  of 
gold  and  galena  veins  carrying  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  silver  have  b«m 
k>cated.  Prospecting  work  has  been  done  on  a  number  of  the  leads,  bul 
up  to  the  present  not  enough  to  pn>ve  them  at  depth. 

Britisb  ColmaMa  justifies  her  title  as  the  mineral  province  of 
Canada,  inasmuch  that  k  one  year  she  produced  two-thirds  as  much  inthf 
following  metals  and  coal  products  as  ail  the  other  Canadian  Provinoer 
aombined,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  iron  and  line  depoiit* 
an  still  undeveloped,  and  mica,  gypsum  and  other  minerals  which  she 
ha  in  abundance  not  yet  drawn  upon. 

The  minsral  production  of  the  province  for  the  year  1912  is  estimatad 
to  be  332,600,000,  being  an  increase  of  $9,106,928  over  1911.  The  values 
were  as  follows: 

^^"^ I  5.460,800 

*»«' 1,676,300 

^'"^ l,53O,M0 

^PW »,S38,500 

Zin"    .W1,.W0 

Co^ 9,27.1,000 

^"^' 1,584,000 

Budding  materials 4,250,000 

The  tonnage  of  coal  mined  b  the  proving  in  1912  amounted  to 
2,8,W.000  long  tons  and  264,000  long  tons  of  coke,  a  total  of  2,914  000 
Ion.  to~,  vilu-1  -t  Jin.Siia.nno  Er-T-andins in lu^rtfia,  i^hray  citaisioii 
and  increasing  population  demand  an  ever-increasing  produrtion  ol 
ooal.  The  total  mineral  production  recorded  for  the  piDViaee  to  end  of 
1912  was  $430,000,000. 
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Th«  MMdy  incniMe  in  production  ii  thown  in  the  foUowing  ttbia: 
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34,443,038 
24,478,872 
'33,490,073 
32,000,000 


PracticUy  *U  the  mining  which  hu  been  dune  to  date  »  confined  to 
within  a  comparatively  few  miles  from  the  milwayB,  and  hardly  20  p«r 
cent,  of  Bnlish  Columbia  can  be  aaid  to  be  really  known.  It  ia  calculated 
that  there  are  yet  untouchtxl  «>me  300,000  .quare  mile,  known  to  be 
nch  y  mineralijed,  a  8tU  for  the  prMiwclor  such  a<  exiai.  nowhere  «!•• 
tn  tJ      AorW. 

FISHERIES 

Extensive  Haherica  are  carried  on  in  the  vast  inland  waten  of  ManitolM, 
Saakatchewan,  Alberta  and  WiiHem  Ontario.  In  the  Lake  of  the  Wood* 
Mviar  of  the  higheat  quality  ia  oblaiiiod.  The  famou.  whitefiah  of  the 
frame  Lake,  ia  .hipped  to  the  Kaatcm  Stale,  in  giwit  quantitiea. 

■  jI?  °"'''*'  ^»''""'''»  ''""»«  'lie  >•«"■  1911-12  the  value  of  all  Bah 
landed  in  a  green  state,  and  of  all  fi»h  marketed,  whether  fresh,  dried, 
IMckled,  canned,  etc.,  amounKnl  to  $13,677,12,5,  of  which  the  market  value 
^S^«  *"  •9»M1,897;  cod,   1190,220;  herring,   1414,730;   halibut. 

The  princifial  food  fishes  of  the  North  Pacific  are  Mlmon,  herrinf, 
•turgeon,  baas,  oolachans,  unelt.,  perch,  trout,  akill,  sardines,  anchovie., 
•had,  oysters,  clams,  crabs,  shrimps,  and  prawns.  Whales  are  very  plenti- 
f\ll  along  the  coast  of  Behring  .Sea.  Don  fish  are  valuahie  for  their  oil  and 
m  the  manufacture  of  guano.  Healinit,  at  one  lime  a  leading  •>urce  d 
profit,  has  fallen  (M  of  late  owing  to  re#rictiona  imposed  by  the  Behriaf 
Sea  award  aad  the  decreasiag  number  of  thMe  mammals. 

Apart  from  the  coiMnercial  aspects  of  British  Columbia's  deep  sea 
Sshenes,  the  lakes  and  streams  offer  t.v;eptionally  good  sport  to  the 
amateur  fisherman  and  angler.  AH  the  numerous  rivers,  creeks,  and  lakelL 
as  weU  as  the  sea,  teem  with  fish,  so  that  the  gentle  art  may  be  enjoywl 
«  all  seasons  and  in  every  part  of  the  province. 

The  streams  and  lakes  of  Vancouver  Island  are  in  this  respect  particu- 
larly famous  in  the  west,  while  the  "Outlet"  on  the  West  Ann  of  the 
Kootenay  River  at  Proctor,  "The  Pool"  at  Slocan  Junction,  the  Creaton 
district,  and  the  waters  of  southern  Vale  are  amongst  the  beat  known 
fahing  resorts  on  the  mainland.  Non-residents  of  the  province  desiruui 
of  angling  must  first  obtain  a  licence,  which  costs  five  dollars. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

i-  would  be  safe  to  estimate  that  a  new  town  is  being  i(«rted  ig 
Western  Canada  at  least  once  a  week  with  the  tremendous  expanaioB 
to  railway  construction  and  the  opening  up  of  new  territory  for  settlement. 
U  u,  of  course,  evident  that  the  great  agricultural  development  of  tbt 
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WiMm  ProTinooi  oraatM  biMinM  opportimitiM  to  cqumUjr  u  (raM  •• 
"ttont.  In  the  newly  eetabliehed  town*,  imenl  Mom,  biKknitb  •hope 
»nd  eU  other  enterprieee  peculiw  to  eentna  of  developmrot  in  raquind 
•ad  thoee  who  arail  theniMlvee  of  theee  opponusitiee  to  enter  buiuMa 
IB  the  ewly  hiMory  of  the  new  towne  in  Weetem  Canad*  ieuady  erw 
beTe  oeoMion  to  regret  Uut  etep. 

PROFESSIONAL  OPENINGS 

EqueUy  ii  (rant  opportunitiei  exiit  for  eertein  eliuM  of  profeakoal 
men  in  the  towne  of  Weetem  CuuuU.  Doetore,  kwyen,  Teterinuy 
jufrone,  phannuieta  and  othera  are  b  many  caeee  urgent^  needed  in 
Ineee  new  oommunitiee. 

Information  a*  to  the  requirementa  which  will  enable  profoieioaal 
■en  to  practiae  in  th«  Tarioui  Weetefn  ProTinoee  of  Canada  may  be  ob- 
Wned  by  application  to  The  ProvincUl  Seeietary,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba; 
Regina,  Saakatchewan;  Edmonton,  AlberU;  or  Victoria,  B.C. 

MONTHLY  PUBUCATION 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  realiiing  the  newl  that 
^U  for  directing  thoee  aceking  indiwtrial,  biuineM  or  profeiiional  open. 
Inge  m  Weetem  Canada,  hu  compiled  a  itatement,  which  ia  oomoted 
monthly,  of  openings  in  theee  directions  in  towns  ak>ng  ito  system  in 
Weetem  Canada.  This  will  be  mailed  free  of  charge  to  anyone  apclvina 
•o  the  address  giTen  below. 

INDUSTRIAL  BUREAU 

The  Canadian  Paci6c  Railway  maintains  a  bureau  whose  mission 
it  IS  to  carefuUy  inveetigate  and  report  upon  the  legitunate  manufacturing 
and  buemeea  requirements  of  the  various  cities  and  towns  in  Western 
Canada,  and  to  nlace  reliable  infomiation  on  this  subject  before  intervted 
parties.  Anyone  *ho  desires  to  investigato  the  possibilities  of  Westers 
Canada  b  a  mr.Tjifacturing  or  busbess  way  should  direct  his  bquiry  to 
The  Industrial  Branch, 

Department   of  Natural   Resources, 
Canadian     Pacific     Railway, 

Calgary     Canada. 
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PART  VIII. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  OF 
INTEREST  TO  SETTLERS 


PUBUC  WORSHIP 

Tha  utmoft  relickxia  Omty  pnraJb  io  Caoad*.  Than  l<  »  SUto 
Cbunb.  ChriMiao  ehunba  of  Tuimi  baUali  at*  found  in  tha  eountry 
towna  aa  wall  aa  in  tha  eitiM.  Tha  numhar  ol  apaaUad  denooinationa  of 
caliciaua  thoufht  in  tha  Dominion,  aeaoidini  to  tha  laat  eanMa,  waa  168. 
No  plaea  ia  tha  Sabbath  mora  taapaetad  than  in  tha  Canadian  Wart. 

SOCIAL-  CONDITVmS 

It  ia  ao  inicnating  fact  that  tha  population  ol  Weatam  Canada, 
widely  aeatterad  and  oompoaad  of  many  natioiialitiaa,  ia  ainfuJarly  paaaa- 
ful  and  Uw-abiding.  Li(«  and  piopaity  an  better  protaetad,  and  in- 
diTidual  righta  more  leapaeted,  ercn  in  tlie  iaolated  minint  eampe  and  i»- 
mote  afrieultural  aettlementa,  'ban  in  lonie  of  the  great  eantrea  of  dTiliaa- 
tkm  in  older  oountriea.  The  country  though  new,  enjoyt  all  the  neeeeaitiaa 
and  many  of  the  luxuriea  and  conTanieneea  of  modem  Ufa.  There  are 
few  towna  whieb  are  not  provided  with  watarworka,  electric  lighta,  and 
telephonea.  The  hotela  are  uaually  dean  and  eomfartable,  and  the 
etorea  well  etoeked  with  eTery  poanblr  requirement.  There  ia  httle 
hidiTidual  poverty.  A  general  proeperity  ia  the  preraUing  eondition 
throughout  Weetem  Canada,  'or  no  one  need  be  idle  or  pennileai  who  ia 
able  and  willing  to  work.  The  larger  town  are  well  auppUed  with  librariea 
and  reading  rooma,  and  aome  of  the  prorinoea  have  a  eyatam  of  tntTelling 
librariea,  by  which  the  rural  diatricta  are  (umiahad  free  with  Hteratur* 
of  the  beat  deecription. 

All  the  citiee  and  larger  towna  have  well  equipped  hoapitala,  eupported 
by  GoTemment  granta  and  priTate  lubecriptiona  and  many  of  tha 
■nailer  towna  are  auppbed  with  oottaga  hoapitalB. 

The  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  and  other  unfortunatee  are  well  cared 
for  in  well  appointed  iDatitutioiu,  maintained  by  the  Tarioue  Provincial 
QoTemmenta  and  under  the  management  of  ezparta. 

Daily  newapapen  and  periodieab  of  a  high  ehaiaeter  are  publiahed 
in  all  the  dtiea  io  Wcatem  Canada,  and  even  in  the  remote  and  apueely 
aettled  diatricta  a  weekly  pr  er  ia  generally  a  feature  of  the  market  town. 

EDUCATIONAL  dYd'.'EM  OF  WESTERN  CANADA 
One-eighteenth  part  of  the  whole  prairie  eection  of  Weatem  Canada, 
or  two  aeetione  b  every  townahip,  ia  aet  aaide  aa  a  aohool  grant  for  the 
maintaining  of  achoola.  Thia  providea  a  very  large  achool  fund,  which 
will  aaiuie  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  and  advanced  aahool  ayatam. 
Hie  achoola  are  non-aeetarian  and  national  ii  oharaetar. 
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■•  otatmuM  vAomo  maowai 

<rf  Manitoba  u  weU  abre.,t  of  the  tim...    It,  ™uvigement  i.  yeWed  inon. 

to  thi  l^r  ^''*  ™"  "  maintaining  Khoob  i.  moderate,  owin, 

l!^™.7h  ""*  ?/™  ""^  "■*  ^•'^'""'"t.     Each  teacher  ™! 

Siuef  bv  t  ,1  "  '  """If  ""*  "'  »  ""'"■^  •"^•^  »f  education, 
received  Normal  training.  A  thorough  syetem  of  inspection  haa  been 
mauguratcd,  each  «hool  being  uauaUy  viaited  twice  Tring  thT  y^ 

LtZTf  r  ""  ■""  f"^*^-  ""'  ""=  ""»'»««'  "y  ">«  GovemmentTn 
hX  Lh  T  r?"^  'P"""'"  '"'  "■«  •'"**"'  "-ey  have  to  perform. 
Id  the  «h„ob  of  the  larger  towmi  the  higher  branche.  of  rtudy  arTtaugh 
«d  pupita  are  prepared  tor  univenrity  matriculation  and  te^hem'  certi- 
hdd^„„„„M  T  P"™""*'  "^ination.  for  teaohem'  certificate,  ar. 

li^^     h    .       }"'  '°^'''  "'"■  "'*  "•""  'h'"  »  •y»t«°'  ha.  been  eetab- 
a^can  be  obtained  m  the  older  province,  of  Canada  or  the  United  State,. 
Summed  up,  the  leading  feature,  of  the  Manitoba  .y.tem  are: 
I-     Government  control,  freed  from  political  interference. 

l-iberal  Government  awiatance. 

Comparatively  light  taxation. 

A  very  practical  courw  of  atudiea. 

Thorough  .upervifflon  by  competent  in^iectoni. 

Trained  teacher,  and  uniform  State  examination.. 

Free  text  book,  for  pupib. 

.!  /^fV'CHEWAN.-School  diatricf  are  eatabliahed  in  the  Pro- 
Tince  of  baakatchewan  by  the  Government,  but  are  controlled,  m«ntained 
and  managed  by  the  re«dent  ratepayer,  of  the  district.  The  m»imum 
.«c  of  rural  district,  is  limited  to  25  square  mile.,  but  the  majority  of 
distnct.  at  prewnt  being  formed  comprise  an  area  of  from  16  to  20  mmm 
mile.  In  order  that  a  district  be  eatabliahed,  it  mu.t  have  four  penoo. 
actually  rcident  therein,  who,  on  the  erection  of  the  dietrict,  would  be 
hable  to  as««ment,  and  at  least  twelve  children  between  the  age.  of  fin 
and  .ixteen  years  inclusive.  The  Kihool.  are  .ustained  by  provincial  M. 
and  also  by  local  rate.. 

Some  idea  of  the  rapid  spread  of  educational  faciUtie.  in  Saskatchewan 
may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  that  no  less  than  379  .chool  district. 

rrio^'.f  '"  "I.*-  J".  '^'  ""  P"^""'  '■"'  8«'  districts;  on  January 
Ist  1913  the  number  had  n«„  to  2,955.  In  1909,  a  university,  .upported 
and  controlled  by  the  p-ovince.  was  ctabhshed  in  .Saskatoon.  A  large 
number  of  college  building,  have  been  erected,  and  a  fuU  courw  of  instruc 
Uon  in  all  branche.  i.  given.  SmaUer  coUege.  are  also  tocated  in  Begin, 
and  Moo«  Jaw. 

The  province  abo  maintain.,  at  Suikatoon.  an  agricultural  college 
wrth  a  completortaff  made  up  of  recogni«rf  authorities  in  their  branche. 
«f  th«  work.    The  coUege  farm,  with  experimental  ptot.,  contMna  over 
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1,000  acres,  and  the  farm  buildinge  include  claai  balb,  dormitory,  a  labor' 
•tory  for  agricultural  engineering,  a  stock-judging  pavilion,  a  [wwer- 
houae,  stock  bams  and  pens,  etc.  The  College  of  Agriculture  in  closely 
allied  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  At  various  times  in  the 
winter,  short  courses  arc  given  at  the  college,  and  extension  work  carries 
lectures  and  demonstrations  to  all  parts  of  the  province. 

ALBERTA.— The  school  system  of  the  Province  of  Alhcrta  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  on  the  continent.  Its 
management  is  vested  in  one  of  the  Ministera  of  the  Government.  The 
organiaaiion  of  school  districts  is  optional  with  the  settlers.  Districts 
formed  cannot  exceed  live  miles  in  length  or  breadth,  and  must  contain  at 
least  four  actual  residents  liable  to  assessment,  and  eight  chililren  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  inclusive.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  main- 
taining a  schoo;  is  small,  owing  to  the  liberal  assistance  given  by  the 
Government;  the  pubhc  grants  paid  to  each  school  are  from  $250  to 
$300  per  year.  Each  teacher  employed  must  have  a  certificate  of  a 
recognized  standard  of  education,  and  a  thorough  system  of  inspection 
is  inaugurated,  each  school  beinn  visited  '.wice  during  the  year.  In  the 
schools  of  the  larger  towns,  the  higher  branches  of  study  are  taught,  and 
pupils  are  prepared  for  university  matriculation  and  teachers'  certificates. 

The  Prrjvincial  University  has  been  established  at  Stratheona  on  the 
north  side  of  the  .Saskatchewan  River,  overlooking  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings. Prominent  citiiens  of  Calgary  have  also  promoted  a  university  is 
that  city,  in  which  institution  more  than  ISO  students  were  enrolled  in  1913. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.— The  facilities  for  education  in  this  prov- 
ince  are  equal  to  any  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  standard  elementarj'  schools  of  Great  Britain.  Attendance 
in  public  schools  is  compulsory,  but  the  system  is  free  and  non-sectarian. 
The  Provincial  Govemraent  builds  a  school  house,  and  pays  a  certified 
teacher  in  every  rural  district  where  twenty  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  sixteen  can  be  gathered  together,  placing  the  management  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  trustees,  and  sending  inspectors  and  examiners  period- 
ically to  look  over  the  work.  For  outlying  districts  and  mining  camps 
this  arrangement  is  very  advantageous.  High  schools  are  also  estab- 
lisheil  in  cities  where  chissics  and  higher  mathematics  are  taught.  There 
are  also  Normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  minimum 
salary  paid  to  teachers  in  rural  districts  is  SSO.OO  per  month,  and  reaches 
as  high  as  $175.00  in  city  and  high  schools.  The  Legislature  recently 
passed  an  Act  for  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
for  the  endowment  of  which  two  million  acres  of  public  lands  have  been 
set  apart.  The  Educational  Department  is  presided  over  by  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  Under  him  is  a  Superintendent  of  Education  and  six  inspec- 
tors. There  are  boaids  of  trustees  in  charge  of  all  schools  in  every  district. 
High  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Government  in  all  the  more  important 
cities  and  t^jwns.  There  is  a  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Vancouver,  and 
oolleges  at  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  bsiidea  many  exoeUent  private  ooUeas* 
and  boarding  schools. 


^  omABUti  PACinc  iuilwat 

AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 

Forming  p»rt  of  the  educational  «yttem  of  Weit»ni  Canada,  as 
admirable  system  of  agricultural  initruction  and  demonatration  hw  been 
developed  through  the  efforta  of  the  Dominion  Government,  the  variooa 
Provincial  Department*  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  Aa  an  example  of  thia  useful  work  we  quote  the  following: 
"An  aaaovsMmant  tb»t  has  mat  tlw  »pplMM  ol  all  WMtan  Cuada  has  Josl  ban 
■ada  br  Mr.  J.  8.  Daiwia,  AiaiaUiit  to  Iba  Pniident  and  bsad  of  tba  Canadian  Padla 
Ballway  'a  Dapartoiant  o(  Natural  RaaouiMa.  Mr.  Dsnnla  rtatad  that  tba  Ccmpanr  wO 
■riabliab  and  opatata  in  Waatarn  Canada,  twantr-lTa  damonslratlan  lanna  npoa  wUak 
•ba  Boa«  approTad  aystam  of  mizad  farmins  wiU  ba  praetlaad  witb  tba  idaa  of  tjni]^ 
'^•••ara  fannara  abaoluta  proof  tbat  thia  ia  tba  baat  paring  aralam  and  only  mannav  al 
nnalng  that  inaiuaa  pennanant  aarieultuni  daralopmant. 

"Mr.  Dannia  ia  vary  atfong  on  tba  point  tbat  tba  tima  baa  soma  whan  farmaffa  te 
Waatam  Canada  muat  darota  (hair  anargiaa  to  divaiaifiad  farmins  rathar  **.*■»  to  atraUl 
vain  arowiag.  Tba  oldar  asiioultural  dia'.rieta  of  both  Canada  and  tba  Daitad  Slalaa 
affat  proof  tbat  aontjnual  eroppiog  to  araiu  reaujta  ia  auoh  deplatloo  of  tba  aoU  'i—  tka 
■artb  baoomaa  non-prodnotira.  Evary  poaait^le  elfort  witl  ba  mada  to  paaraat  tbia  mm 
rina  in  tba  Prairia  ProTinoaa,  and  tba  Canadian  PaoiSe.  in  lina  with  ita  poUay  of  warUat 
always  tor  pannanant  daralopmant  of  tba  oountry,  will  ba  in  tba  Tan  of  tha  moramani. 

"Eaab  of  tbaaa  now  farms  will  ba  pla«cd  in  ebarga  of  an  axpart  apianltailst  wbsss 
dnty  it  WiU  ba  to  prava  by  azampla  tbat  in  any  aaiiaa  of  yaaia  mlxad  famiac  will  ^aiHlasa 
man  mtiafaatory  raaulta  than  will  atraitht  grain  growing.  Aa  at  tba  pnaant  ilaainMSia 
Hon  farms  operalad  by  tha  Company,  fannars  will  be  giran  adyioa  witbont  ahatga  and  H 
la  aipactsd  that  agricultnriata  of  asab  district  wiD  oftan  gatbar  at  the  fain  lo«  laetaiaa 
and  praotioal  demonsualiona  with  the  raaalt  that  all  wiU  baeoma  battar  faimasa  and 
giaatar  prodnaara. 

"Aa  on  all  baat  farma,  tha  dairy  aow  will  form  tba  baakbona  of  tba  Indnatry  on  Ika 
Canadian  PadSa  farma.  In  addlUon  to  tba  dairy  barda,  nnmbaia  of  baat  aattla,  ban, 
abaap  and  obiokona  will  ba  kapt,  and  amall  anas  wiU  ba  udar  atop  u  variow  graiw 
ffamaa  and  roota." 

Three  of  theee  mixed  farms  are  afready  in  operation  in  Manitoba, 
four  in  Saskatchewan  and  five  in  Alberta. 

At  Strathmore,  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation  Block  eaat  of 
Calgary,  the  railway  company  operatce  a  well  equipped  Demonatration 
Farm  with  a  competent  atafl,  the  men-.bera  of  which  are  ready  to  give 
diainterested  advice  to  newcomers  and  to  aseiet  them  in  many  other  ways. 
A  number  of  other  farms  in  the  eaatem  portion  of  the  Irrigation  Block 
are  now  being  operated  by  the  Company  in  preparation  tor  their  develop- 
ment on  linee  simiiar  to  tbat  at  Strathmore. 

Each  of  the  four  Weatem  provincee  maintains  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
and  well  equipped  Department  of  Agriculture,  paying  special  attention 
to  the  dissemination  of  uselul  information  on  agricultural  subjects  among 
farmers,  and  particularly  among  the  new  settlers  who  are  unacquainted 
with  sTricultural  conditions  in  Western  Canada.  In  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan,  well  equipped  agricultural  colleges  an  maintained  at 
Winnipeg  and  Saskatoon  respectively  and  to  each  of  these  is  attached  an 
extensive  Demonstration  Farm.  In  Alberta,  there  are  no  log  than  thiM 
farm  schools,  situated  at  Clareshohn,  Olds  and  Vermilion,  in  addition  to 
which  the  Provincial  Qoverament  eondueta  Demonstration  Farm*  at 
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Medicine  Hat  and  Sedgewiek.  The  Province  a(  Britiih  Columbia  i* 
wranging  for  ttie  eatabiishment  of  a  modem  agricultural  college  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  now  being  organiied  at  Vancouver.  The 
College  Farm  maintained  at  CoquitUun  by  the  Provincial  Government  al 
British  Columbia  ia  rapidly  becoming  a  noted  centre  for  the  diatribution 
of  good  e'ocic,  principally  dairy  cattle  and  draft  boraea. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  for  many  yean  maintained  a  chain  of 
well-conducted  Experimental  Farms  in  Western  Canada  One  of  theaa, 
speciaUsing  in  dairying  and  fruit  production,  is  located  at  Agassis,  B.C., 
while  similar  farms  are  also  in  course  of  organisation  at  Sydney  on  Van- 
couver Island  and  at  luvermere  in  the  Columbia  Valley.  Two  of  tbeM 
farms  are  located  in  Alberta,  one  at  Lacombe  in  central  Alberta  and  tha 
other  at  Letbbridge,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province.  Both  are 
devoted  to  mixed  farming,  although  that  at  Lethbridge  is  operated  partly 
as  an  irrigated  farm  and  partly  under  the  dry  farming  system.  In 
Saskatchewan,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  favorably,  as  well  as  moat 
widely  known  farms  of  the  system  is  located  at  Indian  Head,  while  at 
Roethem  in  Central  Saskatchewan  and  at  Scott,  further  north,  tbezv  am 
also  experimental  stations.  In  Manitoba,  the  Brandon  Farm  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  thorough  experimental  work  and  has  been  of  the  grvateat 
possible  value  to  the  farmers  in  that  province. 

The  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Farmers'  I''  tute  are  flouriabing 
institutions  in  Western  Canada,  being  subsidised,  I  "  >e  various  Provincial 
Governments,  which  provide  for  their  organizatiou  and  assist  them  ia 
every  possible  way.  These  bodies  are  of  the  greatest  possible  aaaistanos 
to  farmers  through  the  whole  country.  Expert  judges  are  supplied  for 
local  fairs  and  for  the  stock  judging  classes  which  form  a  prominent  featur* 
at  the  Inetitute  meetings.  Speakers,  well  quaUfied  to  discuM  agricultural 
topics,  are  also  furnished  for  these  meetings  by  both  the  Provincial  and 
Dominion  authorities.  The  membership  fees  are  in  all  cases  nominal, 
the  work  being  carried  on  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  local 
Governments,  with  liberal  assistance  from  the  Dominion. 

In  conjunction  with  the  local  Governments,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  furnishes,  at  suitable  seasons,  Demonstration  Trains 
manned  by  experts  in  various  lines  of  agrictdtur^  work  to  address  meetinp 
of  farme"  at  many  points,  in  conformity  with  an  itinerary  previously 
arraugf  ■»  widely  advertised.    These  trains  carry  specimens  of  the 

varioui       .■!!  of  farm  stock  to  be  used  for  illustration  purposes  at  the 
meetings  and  in  the  judging  classes  at  the  various  stopping  places  en  route. 

In  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  one  of  the  most  important  branches  is  that  devoted 
to  agriculture  and  animal  industry.  Connected  with  this  branch  are  a 
number  of  trained  agriculturists  and  experts  in  almost  every  line  of  agri- 
eultural  work.  These  men  are  ready  at  5OI  times  to  advise  new  settlen 
and  to  assist  them  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  of  th« 
agricultural  methods  and  the  varieties  of  stock  most  suitable  for  the 
district  in  which  they  are  located. 
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TAXATION  IN  WUTERN  CANADA 

Owing  to  the  liberal  granu  made  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  the 
Taiioua  province!,  taxation  in  Weatem  Canada  la  extremely  low.  The 
revenue  of  the  Dominion  ii  railed  entirely  through  a  low  tariff  on  importf 
and  exciae  dutiea,  and  no  direct  tax  of  any  aort  ia  levied.  The  Prairie 
Provincea  have  practically  adopted  the  "single  tax"  ayatem  for  the 
creation  cf  provincial  revenue. 

MANITOBA.— Under  the  Municipal  \ineaament  Act,  all  buildinp, 
improvcmenu,  equipment,  live  etock,  etc.,  are  exempt  from  taxation  in 
rural  diatricte.  Thia  brings  farm  property  down  to  a  straight  "single 
tax"  basis,  the  land  only  being  assessable  and  only  on  the  same  valuation 
aa  adjoining  unimproved  lands  cf  the  same  class.  In  other  respects  the 
burden  of  taxation  ia,  as  far  aa  passible,  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
farmer. 

SASKATCHEWAN.— The  only  tax  collected  by  the  Provincial 
Government  is  that  for  educational  purposes,  and  this  tax,  whicl.  is  termed 
"supplementar}'  revenue,"  has  been  of  incalculable  assistacce  to  new  and 
•truggling  school  districts  in  rjral  arena.  This  tax  varies  from  Sve  to  ten 
mills.  The  municipal  laws  form  a  strong  inducement  to  the  intending 
settler.  The  taxes  for  municipal  purposes  are  low,  the  average  osseeemsnt 
per  acre  being,  in  small  local  improvement  d'ltricta.  about  four  cents  per 
•ere,  while  the  maximum  assessment  which  can  be  levied  is  five  cents  per 
•ere.  In  rural  municipalities  the  average  taxation  ■«  5ve  cents  per  acre, 
and  the  maximum  which  can  be  levied  is  six  and  one^jarter  cents  per  acre. 

ALBERTA.— The  rural  taxation  system  of  Alberta  is  baaed  entirely 
on  the  land.  Improvementa,  hve  stock,  chs'.U>rs  or  personal  property 
of  any  kind  are  exempt  absolutely.  The  province  pays  a  large  share  of 
the  coat  of  education  and  public  works,  and,  aa  it  derives  its  principal 
revenue  from  the  Federal  Government  by  annua]  per  capita  grant,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  levy  any  oonaideiable  local  taxes.  Aa  soon  as  a  parcel  of 
land  passes  into  individual  ownership,  the  same  becomea  liable  for  local 
Improvement  and  General  Provinciul  Educational  taxes,  which,  when 
levied  by  the  Government  will  not  exceed  a  total  of  2H  centa  an  acre. 
When,  however,  landa  are  included  in  a  school  district  they  are  subject 
to  a  school  tax  not  exceeding  ten  cents  per  acre,  and  when  land  is  also 
included  in  a  local  improvement  ilistrict  it  is  subject  to  a  local  improvement 
tax  not  exceeding  7'<  cents  per  acre.  Where  land  is  included  with  a  rural 
municipality,  both  .  lunicipal  and  school  taxes  are  levied  according  to 
the  value  of  the  tind.  Such  taxation  ia  based  on  the  actual  value  of  the 
land  without  regard  to  the  value  of  improvements,  and  there  is  no  provision 
for  any  tax  being  levied  in  rural  municipaUties  on  improvementa  or  personal 
property. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. — Outside  of  incorporated  municipalitiea, 
*U  taxes  are  imposed  and  collected  directly  by  the  Provincial  Government 
•nd  fonn  part  of  the  consolidated  revenues  of  the  pmvinoe,  which  are  ex- 
pended in  public  improvementa,  loada,  traik,  whairea,  bridcea,  etc.. 
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ud  in  the  adminiatrstion  of  juiticc,  and  uauting  in  mBintaining  achoob. 
The  ratee  impoaed  by  the  last  aweeinicnt  act  are  as  followa: 

On  peraonal  property,  one-haU  of  one  per  cent.;  on  improved  reaj 
eitate,  one-half  of  one  per  cent.;  on  wild  land,  foui  per  cent.;  on  working 
coal  minea  (known  aa  chiaa  "A"),  one  per  cent.;  on  unworked  coui  mine* 
(known  aa  claaa  "B"),  two  per  cent.;  on  timberland,  two  per  cent.;  all 
being  on  the  baaia  of  aaaeaaed  valuca. 

All  incomea  up  to  $1,000  are  exempt.  On  taxable  inramea  of  12,000 
the  aaaeaament  ia  one  per  cent.,  and  thia  increoaoa  by  nnmll  perwntagea  up 
to  incomes  of  $7,000.  Over  the  latter  the  rate  ia  2  Vj  I>cr  cent.  Tlicac  rate* 
are  lower  than  thoae  levied  in  former  years.  A  discount  of  10  per  cent,  ia 
allowed  on  all  taxea  (except  achool  taxca  in  rural  school  diatricla)  if  the 
amount  is  paid  by  the  30th  June. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  tax  on  all  coal  shipped  from  tba 
mine  of  ten  cents  per  ton,  and  on  coke  of  15  centa  i)er  ton.  Mincrala  are 
taxed  two  per  cent,  on  the  groea  value  at  the  mine,  lesa  the  coat  of  trane- 
portation  and  treatment.  A  royalty  ia  reserved  on  minerals  where  the  ,^ 
ia  not  exigible.  Unworked  Crown  granted  mineral  chiims  are  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  25  cenu  per  acre.    The  following  exemptions  are  allowed : 

On  mortgages  aa  personal  property;  on  the  unpaid  purchase  money 
of  land  as  personal  property;  on  household  furniture  and  effects  in  dwelling 
houses;  on  homesteads  under  the  Dominion  Land  Act,  and  on  pre-emptions 
under  the  Provincial  Land  Act  for  two  years  from  date  of  entry  and  to 
the  extent  of  $500,  for  four  years  thereafter;  on  farm  produce  and  on  live 
stock  and  machinery  on  the  farm  up  to  the  value  of  $1,000,  and  on  all 
income  from  the  farm. 

EXEMPTION  LAWS 

While  the  law  contempUtea  that  anyone  ahall  pay  hia  juat  debt*, 
Manitoba,  Saakatchewan  and  Alberta  provide  a  very  liberal  exemption 
law  to  cover  eaaea  where,  through  miafortune  of  any  aort,  the  fanner  ij 
unable  to  meet  his  liabiUtiea,  that  ia,  the  law  protecta  from  acizure  for  debt, 
where  no  mortgage  exiata,  a  certain  number  of  hoisea,  toltle,  awine,  and 
poultry,  some  household  effects  anJ  a  year's  provisions,  so  that  if  a  settler 
who  has  not  mortgaged  his  property  is  overtaken  by  misfortune;  he  cannot 
be  turned  out  of  hia  house  and  home. 

In  British  Columbia,  also,  the  farm  and  huildi-.,5s,  when  registered, 
cannot  be  taken  for  debt  incurred  after  registration,  and  are  free  from 
seizure  up  to  a  value  not  greater  than  $.'J00  (flOO  English).  Cattle 
"farmed  on  shares"  are  also  protected  by  an  Exemption  Act. 

VOTING      REGULATIONS 

Canadian  naturaUzation  laws  are  very  liberal,  much  more  so  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  are  not  British  subjects,  but  now 
are  located  in  Canada,  may  transact  business  and  own  real  wtiitf  here  as 
much  or  as  long  as  they  choose  without  becoming  naturalized.  They  are 
also  allowed  to  vote  (providing  they  own  property)  on  all  but  national 
iseues,  and  upon  becoming  naturalized  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  national 
issues  is  extended  to  them 
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TEUEPK  NES 

In  th«  three  Prairie  Province*  one  o(  the  adTantngea  awaiting  the 
oomioK  o(  the  icttler  ia  the  telephone.  The  Provincial  GovemmeuU  con- 
trol all  telephone  linea  in  theae  provinoea,  and  are  continually  exteodini 
their  ayatem  into  the  rural  diatricU  aa  aettleiiient  demanda  it.  Thi«  sjatem 
providea  a  moat  economical,  complete  and  up-to-date  rural  service. 

In  Britiah  Columbia  the  telephone  aervire  ia  still  in  the  handa  of  a 
Urge  company,  but  extenaiona  in  rural  districts  are  made  to  cope  with  the 
advance  of  iettleraent. 

DOMESTIC  WATER  SUPPLY 

An  iiliundance  of  good  well  water  ia  readily  obtained  almoat  anywhere 
in  Weatem  Canada  by  digging,  driving  or  drilling.  The  coat  rangca  from 
12.00  to  13.00  per  foot  completed.  In  many  aectious  springs  abound,  and 
reports  are  continually  being  received  from  well  drillers  and  others  to  the 
effect  that  they  have,  during  the  course  of  their  operations,  secured  heavy 
flows  of  artesian  well  water.  Western  Canada  enjoys  the  reputation  of  an 
axcelleut  domeetic  water  supply. 

WORK  AND   WAGES 

The  current  wages  paid  in  and  about  the  mines  of  Britiah  Columbu 
are  aa  follows:  Miners,  $3  to  t4  per  day  (12  shillings  to  16  shillings);  oic 
ihovellcrs,  t3  (12  shilhngs);  Uborere,  12.50  per  day  (10  shillings);  black- 
smiths and  mecbanica,t4  toSSperday (16BhiUingito20shillings).  Board 
is  uaually  less  than  t7  (28  shillings)  per  week  at  mining  camps. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  little  demand  for  Uborers  other  than  farm 
hands  and  domeetic  help  outside  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  In  these 
there  ia  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  months  an  active  den>«nd 
for  artisana  and  mechanics  of  the  building  trades,  particularly  carpe  .era 
and  bricUayera  at  b'gh  wages.  There  is  alao  a  good  deal  of  railway 
eonatniction  work  that  utilises  large  nuniben  of  men.  Homeateadatt 
with  teama  are  often  employed  to  do  work  of  thia  nature  and  are  ablethus 
tosupplement  the  revenue  from  their  agricultural  operations  which  in  the 
aarly  years  is  usually  small.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
settlers  near  the  route  of  the  new  railway  linea  can  beet  take  advantage  of 
such  opportunities. 

The  regular  market  in  Weatem  Canada  for  labor  is,  however,  on  the 
farm.  Men  a-e  employed  in  many  case*  for  the  whole  year,  but  some 
farmers  who  have  not  work  for  men  throughout  the  whole  twf  *e  months 
angage  them  for  only  the  crop  aeason  or  from  April  to  October.  During 
thaae  months  the  crops  are  grown,  harvested  and  threshed,  and  many 
farmers  are  able  before  November  to  market  the  greater  part  of  their  grain 
When  men  are  employed  for  a  twelve  months'  term  they  are  paid  from 
<18 1«  $30  per  month  with  board  and  lodgings.  These  are  extreme*,  how- 
aver,  and  an  average  would  probably  be  $26  per  month  for  good  men. 
When  employed  for  only  eight  months,  the  wages  are  higher,  and  other 
things  being  equal  would  average  from  t25  to  S40  per  month.  For  only 
faarveating  and  threshing,  maa  are  paid  from  t3S  to  ISO  per  month,  or 
t2.00  to  t3.00  per  day. 


The  wagea  paid  to  donieMic  wrvanti  range  Irom  IIS  to  IM  per  inontb, 
aeoording  to  qualificatiom.  There  i<  at  all  time*  a  icarcity  of  domeatic 
help  in  Wntem  Canada, 

Skilled  mcchanirg  rrceire  from  four  to  %a  dollan  per  day,  payment 
being  mode  on  the  baaia  of  houra  of  work. 

There  ia  abaolutely  no  openmg  for  clerka  and  office  help.  The  aupplj 
ia  alwaya  uiunh  greater  than  the  demand.  Of  eourae,  any  young  man, 
who  ia  etrong  and  wiUing  to  work,  may  generally  obtain  work  on  a  farm 
during  the  aeaaon,  no  matter  what  hia  previoua  ocrupation  may  have  been. 

SHOOTING  AND  FISHING 

All  through  Manitoba  and  Saakatchewan  prairie  obickeua  (qroune)  are 
generally  plentiful.  North  of  Qu'Appelle  big  game  may  he  found.  At 
Yellow  Graaa,  on  the  "Soo"  branch  line  from  Paaqua,  dunks,  geew  and 
plover  are  found  in  myriada  during  moat  aeaaona.  In  the  Din  llilla, 
about  20  milea  louth  of  Regina,  deer  and  antelope,  besides  wild  fowl,  are 
fairly  plentiful;  and  in  the  diatrict  i.bout  Regina  there  are  innumerable 
opportunitiea  for  baga  of  duek  and  chickena,  and  nearly  all  the  specie* 
of  plover. 

The  "Mecca"  of  gooae  ahooting  ia  on  the  south  aide  of  Buffalo  Lake, 
about  20  milea  north  of  Mooae  Jaw,  and  alao  on  Lakea  Winnipeg  and 
Manitoba.  Wild  geeae  in  countlcas  thouaanda  come  down  from  their 
feeding  grounda  in  the  Arctic  circle  in  the  montha  of  September  and 
October,  and  remain  there  until  they  take  their  departure  foi  the  south 
when  ice  begina  to  form  on  the  lakes.  Proper  hides  dug  in  the  stubble 
Belda  in  the  line  of  flight  of  the  geese,  and  decoys  set  out,  will  afford  the 
fl.ieat  gooae  ahooting  the  keeneat  aportsman  can  deaire. 

On  the  branch  railway  from  Regina  to  Prince  Albert  aportsmen  ahould 
get  good  bags  of  chicken  and  ducks,  while  in  the  illimitable  pine  foreat 
beyond  Prince  Albert,  which  ia  reached  by  line  from  Regina,  game  of  nearly 
every  description  abounds,  Montreal  and  Red  Deer  Lakea  being  especially 
good  apota.    Complete  outfits  can  be  procured  at  I'rince  Albert. 

Rush  Lake,  a  few  miles  Irom  the  station,  on  the  main  Une  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  one  of  the  finest  points  for  geese,  duck  and 
other  water  fowl,  where  large  bags  can  surely  be  made.  Farther  west, 
again,  is  the  antelope  country.  Swift  Current,  Maple  Creek  and  Medidne 
Cat  being  among  the  beat  outfitting  points  for  a  trip  after  these,  the  most 
beautiful  animal  of  the  plains.  At  Calgary,  in  sight  of  the  "Rockies," 
superb  aport  may  be  enjoyed  with  the  grouae  among  the  brushy  foothilk 
of  the  giant  range.  Good  ahooting  will  be  found  within  easy  driving 
diatance  of  the  town,  and  glorious  mountain  trout  fiahing  on  the  Bow  River 
and  ita  tributariee,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  delights  of  viaiting  the  ranches- 
Edmonton  ia  the  gateway  to  the  wild,  half-known  country  to  the 
north,  a  huge  territory  moat  abundantly  atocked  with  game.  In  the 
Smoky  River  Diatrict,  which  ia  aeveral  hundred  miles  north  of  Edmonton, 
there  are  yet  a  few  good  buffalo,  the  best  authorities  say  about  seventy-five 
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li««d  in  all.  Tlieie  the  Mountnl  Police  are  itrivinj  atrenunufly  to  protect, 
but  thi'ir  pxtinrtinn  ii  much  to  be  feared.  Monae  ejiiat  in  large  number* 
in  llip  fi,rfii.«)vei«l  country  betwern  tlie  North  8a»l<»tchewan  ami  Lake 
Alhabwm.  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  extenaion  of  the  nnie  belt  to  the 
Dorth-wuii  nf  it,  even  into  Alanlia.  To  the  northward  of  tlic  tircat  Slare 
Lai<e,  ihiit  viwl  Hilitude  known  aa  the  "barren  landa"  extemls  to  the  very 
ahum,  of  t  he  fnwen  Ka.  1 1  ii  the  home  of  the  rautk  ox.  the  bnrrrn  (round 
caribou,  the  wolf,  the  glutton,  and  the  Arctic  fox.  Along  the  ahon;*  that 
bound  it  the  pnUr  bear  may  frequently  be  ahot.  It  ia  a  region  full  of 
intereat  to  the  naturaliat  and  to  the  explorer. 

In  Southern  Albertu,  reuched  by  the  Macleod  branch  from  Calgary, 
or  by  the  Crow 'a  Neat  I'am  Riiilwoy  from  near  Medicine  Hal,  opccially 
in  that  rwrtion  lying  between  Muileod  and  the  mounlaina,  thete  ia  tb* 
iame  wonderful  variety  of  game,  with  the  addition  of  blue  grouae  (cock 
of  tlie  mountaina),  oa  the  foothilla  are  approac  led.  There  is  good  chicken, 
gooae  and  duck  ihooting  between  Mucleyd  and  the  International  Boundary. 
Swans  lire  also  bagged  occasionally.  Trou'  are  plentiful  in  the  three 
branches  of  the  Old  Man  River,  and  ita  numerable  tributariea  wMt  of 
Macleod,  and  the  moat  enticing  bait  for  a  bi?  one  ia  a  mouse.  There  ia 
also  go<id  fishing  in  the  St.  Mary 's  and  Watertcn  (alMi  called  the  Kootenay) 
and  in  all  their  branches,  and  capital  arwrt  with  either  gun  or  line  can  be 
obtained  in  the  chain  of  Kootenay  Lakea  on  '.he  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  SaUtion  trout  weighing  fron.  IS  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  are 
among  the  catches  in  Eastern  Kootenay.  In  the  nountaina  back  of  theae 
lakes,  grisily,  cinnamon,  silver  tip  and  bUick  bear,  mountain  aheep  and  goat 
are  fairly  plentiful.  Guides  are  neccasar}-,  and  the  tourist  will  find  good 
men  in  any  of  the  aettlementa  and  stationa  along  tht  line  of  the  Crow't 
Nest  Pass  Railway.  This  new  line  has  brought  a  great  undisturbed  ganie 
country  within  easy  reach  of  the  sportsman, 

British  Columbia  ia  truly  the  sportsman's  paradiae.  Pheaaanta, 
grouse,  quail,  duck,  geese — in  fact,  abnoat  every  known  game  bird — maybe 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  while  in  the  interior  bear,  deer,  mountain 
goat  and  sheep  are  plentiful.  Trout  are  readily  obtained  in  the  mountaio 
lakes  and  streams,  and  every  variety  of  fish,  from  the  herring  to  the  whale, 
if  available  along  the  coaat. 


SETTLERS'  EFFECTS 

Freight  ReguUtions  for  Their  Carriage  on   the  C.P.R. 

1  Carloads  of  Settlers'  Effects  may  be  made  up  of  the  following 
described  property  for  the  benefit  of  actual  settlers,  vii.:  Live  stock,  any 
number  up  to  but  not  exceeding  ten  (10)  head,  all  told,  viz. :  CatI  Ic,  calves, 
sheep,  hogs,  mules,  or  horses;  household  goods  and  personal  property 
(second-hand);  wagons,  or  other  vehidta  for  personal  use  (second-hand); 
farm  machinery,  implements  and  tools  (all  second-hand) ;  softwood  lumber 
(pine,  hemlock,  basswood  or  spruce — only),  and  shingles,  which  must  not 
exn-ed  2,im  feet  in  all,  or  the  equivalent  thereof;  or  in  lieu  of  (not  in 
addition  to)  the  lumber  and  shingle*,  a  portable  bouse  may  be  shipped; 
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«d  rain;  .nmll  qumntity  of  tr«,  or  -hniblwry;  mM  lot  Ur.  wughu 
or  p,t  .mmaUi;  .„d  .uffioi™i  f«,i  for  -  •  livo  .tork  while  on  th.  jourSv 
fcttfer.  e(r«M.  r..«,  howerer,  will  „,„  .,    |j,  „„  ,h,p„,..„„  „,  ^„d.|  Jj, 

»y  houK.hold  good..    Th,  ,„.ou„.  of  «,^  gr.i„  ™u.t  „o,  e.cTtb. 

I^,T^  1^        ""■•  "•"'  '•■""  ""■'  ^"^''  ■'•*™'  "-■' "« 

?..     '*•'"'  ""  Cwadian  I'arifio  H.il„ay  ,,  d^iroui  of  coniinuing  to 

wluch  a,.y  b.  lo«i„l  ,n  oar,,  and  the  low  rale,  thereon,  it  i.  atao  the  duty 
o«  h.  Company  to  protect  the  merehant.  of  the  North-we.1  by  preventini 
-  f«  ..  po«,ble  th.  loa.lin«  of  men  handle  of  a  general  charilr  in  ^ 
witn  penoo;  1  tllecta. 

..i'  .  ^"••"•T-*^'™  """>  »■'"  be  paaK^l  free  in  charge  of  fuU  carlowli  of 
in  trllllit       "  "    "  """""'"'' "'"  "°"''' '» '^-  «■•'"  "d  «"•  for  then 

4  Settlera-  Efferw.  to  be  emit  led  to  carload  rate.,  niuat  connit  of  a 
»rlo«i  from  one  |»,nt  of  ehipment  to  one  point  of  dctination.  Carlo«J 
jAipment.  w,|]  not  be  .top,«,|  in  transit  for  completi..^  or  partial  uo- 

a  Jr.  „  J*"  "","''""'?  """"'  """"  "'  ^^■'^  !•"  '■"  "PPli-ahle  only 
«ceed.  24,000  lb.,  the  additin.,ul  weight  will  be  eherged  for  at  the  carlo.! 

«.     The  minimum  charge  for  lei 
100  lb.,  at  regular  &rat-elaw  ralea. 

.toeJ  .)-'*' m''*  "  ""'",-""'  ">  ""P  <nor,  than  ten  h«i  of  ll», 
.tock,  the  a,l,l,t,onal  amuial,  »,ll  l,e  rl,ar«„l  for  at  prom.rtionate  rat.. 
<nr  and  above  tne  carload  rate  fnrlhe  wttlers'  effect.. 

„„„  \  1 1'"  'J""  '"'?'''  """  '""  "'"  '«■  "»'l-"'^'">'i  to  ,„ean  only 
»ou.ehol,l  Rond,  (,ec„nd.|,a,„l  .  w:,.,.n,,  or  .her  vehicle,  for  p^^oni 

»e   (.enond-lmnd.    and  ,, „d.|,a„d   f,.rm   m.chiiierv,  ininle,,,,.' ,,  and 

™ob.  Setter,  elTcc,„  ral,.,,  I,„„.cvcr,  will  n„.  a„„ly  on  •.Hpnu-nl.  of 
«cond-h,,T-,.1  WRjon,,  hMTOLs.  fnrrn  nm-hinery,  ii„pl<.,„cnl«  or .,«»,  unle« 
wcompaliied  by  houscl.oid  goihlfi.  ' 

9  Shipment,  of  settler.'  effect,  from  connecting  line,  will  b« 
.barged  from  the  Canadian  I'acifi  -junction  ,„„„t,  the  ,..|ller«'  effc-t,  rat« 
From  that  point. 

.  I!'  I  ^"^'"'^'  ""''  5'°"«  of  Freight  in  C.r..-V/hen  freight 
«  to  be  load«l  by  con„K„or.  or  unload.^d  by  consign-e.  oae  dollar  («1  00) 
Hr  car  per  dav  or  fra  lion  there .. ,  f„r  delay  beyond  48  hou™  in  loading  or 
unloading  w,U  be  a-lded  u>  the  rat™  nauUKl  herein,  and  conatitute  a 
part  of  th,  total  charge,  to  be  collected  by  the  carrien.  on  the  property 


I  thtn  carload  ahipmenti  will  bt 
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Con«i(nc«i  ut  iIIowhI  twenty-four  bmiri  tlitt  uolict  o(  uriTii  o( 
<hipin«au  in  whioh  to  civ*  ordm  for  pburing  or  d«Uv»ry  o(  cut  Mort 
tk«  rnrty-«i(ht  lioun'  frca  tinw  mentioned  herein  begina. 

CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

The  eettler  ie  allowed  to  bring  in  duty  free,  weviog  apparel,  ako 
koueehald  mode  and  farm  machinery  that  hai  been  in  um  for  at  leaat  rii 
■Donthi,  but  thie  doee  not  include  threahip-  maohinee  or  eofiiMa  o»  any 
Und.  On  threehing  machinee,  including  i  xinee  and  eeparaton,  a  duty 
•I  20  per  cent,  on  thei;  valuation  ie  collected;  on  automobilee,  M  pel 
eent.i  enginea,  alone,  27H  per  cent.,  and  engince  for  farmini  operation, 
JO  per  cent.  Tl  n  laud  buyer  may  bring  in  duty  free,  one  tKJttH''**'' 
or  cattle  for  each  ten  acrea  of  land  purohaied  or  otherwiie  Mcured  up  to 
1«0  acra,  and  one  bead  of  iheep  for  each  acre  of  eucb  land.  Other  itoek 
■ay  be  admitted  up  to  any  number,  on  a  payment  of  25  per  cent,  on  Talua- 
Uon  at  the  point  of  entry.  However,  any  number  of  rjiatered  itook 
■ay  be  lirought  in  duty  free,  providkKl  i .  --liBcatef  of  eucb  regiatration  in 
Canadian  herd  booica  are  ahown  to  the  pr  ,.«  CuBtoma  Officiab.  It  may 
ba  well  t)  talc*  apecial  note  that  it  doee  nut  pay  to  amuggle  anything  in  that 
I*  dutiable,  otherwiae  auch  gooda  or  chatteb  may  be  oonBacated,  or  if  not 
tD  amount  may  b«  aaaeaaed  againat  auch  articlM  that  would  make  it  quite 
•quivalent  to  confiacation.  Tie  owner  or  a  competent  attendant  ahould 
aeeompany  the  ahipment  to  the  point  of  entr^ ,  in  order  to  pay  the  propea 
duty  charge*,  unlraa  a  auitable  certificate  ia  aecurcd  before  atarting.  Gooda 
•f  *»ery  nature  may  be  forwarded  in  bond,  to  any  point  of  deliTeiy,  which 
Buai  be  ia  that  caae  a  port  of  entry.  Otherwiae,  auch  ahipment  will  be  aent 
lo  acme  port  of  entry,  and  back  freight  will  be  charged.  Very  great 
IneonTenience  may  be  aaved  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  duty  by 
abtaining  full  information  before  making  auch  ahipment. 

QUARANTINE    REGULATIONS 

Cattle,  horae*  and  aheep  will  be  paieed  only  upon  a  certificate  of  a 
quarantme  inapectioo  officer.  Swine  are  aubject  to  quarantine  a^  ahouM 
not  be  brought  into  Canada. 

Any  intendmg  aettler  who  contemplate*  bringing  domeatic  animal* 
into  Canari.1  ahould,  aome  time  before  ahipment  takea  place,  communicate 
with  "The  Collector  of  Cuatoma"  at  Winnioeg,  Man.,  Regina,  Saak., 
Lethbridge,  Alta.,  or  Sumaa,  B.C.,  to  aacertain  the  exact  oondition  upon 
which  auch  aniroala  may  be  admitted  into  Canada,  and  to  procure  and 
Ml  out  whatever  forma  are  required  by  the  Canadian  GoTemment  Quar- 
antine Officer*. 

COST     OF    LIVING 

To  the  farmer  with  limited  resource*  it  ia  important  to  know  how  far 
hi*  capital  will  go  and  how  it  ahould  be  expended.  The  coat  of  living  is 
also  a  vital  feature  entering  into  his  calculations.  The  Company  is 
anxious  that  every  settler  ahall  become  prosperoua  and  satisfied,  and  it  is, 
thervfere,  important  that  they  should  labor  under  no  misapprehe-^sion  in 
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'>«>rd  u,  th.  «>n.mion.  ,„,»,iling  in  Wntna  C«»rt».  n  that  Ihfy  ma; 
not  oYw^t™,!,  th«ir  mournt  or  ful  to  Uy  out  Ihtir  npital  to  tb* 

Thf  f«Il..mn,  nn  tlM  ntnil  pric«  <rf  ortWa  eommoditiM  pi«Tniliii|  M 
unlmry,  Allwtn.  on  thr  lit  of  Au|iut,  ISIS. 

w«it«ni  CiuikJ.,  and  lh«  prim  theio  win,  therefore,  rapnwnl  •  («ir 
•nraga  Eut  o,  Cnlgnry,  prieea  may  grniirally  b*  e>|>Mlcd  to  b*  nm» 
'•had'Tih  "  "^  «"°"*'''i<^  ""d  •«  POiou  w-t  of  Cal«a»y  probably 


^Va"',0.^::::::'SS 
2SSX^MSf^.'-".-:::.JJS 
Bon.iU..iott :::    ■  ■  mSo 

•l«d.r.  <ioiii|>^.u,  i  tm IdO  00 

"•«oii.aoii>ptau,I-|oii    100,00 

geUar^b«od-mad*,«Mb 350 

<15,00  ud  up 

......  •»«. to la.oo 

. . .  M.eo  10  (7s  00 


'gulcbucay  barn 


Vwraltur* 


^  oud  MAI  gfaalra 

LMtbw  Mftted  eholn 
CommoD  kitnlMQ  ublM 
OinloKUblM 


t  O.M  apwArda 


1.90 

>  M 
a  W) 

IS.  40 

>  45 

l.ai 

12  ao 
s.u 

LOO 
1.S9 

3.U 
>.00 


^MhateDdi  

Kitofa«B  cupboard* 

(too  bad* 

Wba  iprinaa 

KattfMMa   

Wirt  Camp  oota  . . 
Capvaaeampaota 

Mlowi.3-lb..aa«h ou 

fe''"/-; «:3»        •• 

wlQdow  abadaa   40 

ihaatlDc,  pbtin  or  twUl.  par 

y«rd so       •• 

{btau,p.rpalr i.so       •• 

■laatiu,  wbiw.  par  p^  .      3.6J 
■'--■-»a.(rray.  par  pair..       a.  10       " 

....a,  alUwool  and  UDion  3S-fi2o 
X— patoqiiaraa.an-wool. .       7  48 

Carpet  aqoara,  uaioD 4.45 

Toirttteta 1.75 

Dry  Ooeda  aad  Clothlaa 

Aaple  aod  faaoj   woolleo 

f"^ lu  10  3.1  p  • 

„  ..  .  oheapar  tbaa  8t.  Paul 

Catton  (o«l.    25  p.o.  b'ibar 

•ootaandSbo.. 10  p.o.  binbar 

■* 10  P.O.  oboapar 


MMla 

Btaaba,  rouad l|a 

Staaka.  Pururbotiaa 15  - 

lluaat,  rib 15a. 

Iluaat too. 

Curoad  bcaf loa. 

Mutioo,  ttda iaMo. 

MultoD,  choi t5a. 

Mutton,  for       anar  .... 

t"' 140. 

nauwica t2Ma. 

Dn*Me<l  obirkaa 2m 

Ijinl.  bulk l5o 

galmoD,  ataaka laHo. 

Turkaya aia 


uMa 

■olla 
10  lla 
to  lla. 
■all*, 
to  lla. 
.  14a. 
to  17a 
la  lla 
•oUa 
toaoa 
to  lla 
tow* 


Poutoaa «0a.  la  7Sa.  pa       akal 

"""•r 250.  lo  Ao  par  lb! 

f^ aOa.  to  35o.  par  doa. 

I.ran.  luaar 5«o.  par  lb. 

BrowDiuiar |(ii.  p,,  |k. 

Rollo.1  oata  aSio    par  lb, 

Uory  lour 11.00  to  H.40  per  100  Iba 

"•™ 220  per  lb 

fi»' "«   2«e    par  lb. 

J •"»•  12H«   per  tu 

t' '"     ■     , a  Una  (or  aia 

Evap.  applea 2  Iba.  fur  25a. 

bvap  pearhee  aod  poare I2tie.  per  lb. 

Evap  prunaa lOo.  to  1 2  He  per  Ik. 

Jraniea lOo.  to  SOe  doa. 

'•"",i"» 2»o  to  4lle.  doa. 

*'|Fl"    :  ^: ta.M  per  boi 

Salt,  per  bbl gg  m 

Soda  biaouiu lOo.  per  Ik. 

J.1 250,  per  lb.  a, 

g™™ aio.  par  lb.  up 

S'" 60  per  lb  ua 

,»•"■ 50   per  ST 

¥?'"":  i-.- 3a.  to  6c,  per  lb. 

Tinned  l^almoa 15e.  to  aOa. 

Jam.,  pure 5  Iba.  Int  71a. 

Table  and  eooklai  aynip 7»o.  per  aal. 

g"""-  ■■■    i aoo.  perl? 

Bakina  powder  25o   per  Ik, 

Keroaene  oil 40o.  per  iJ 

g.""!'"' 400.  per  ial 

J.'°«V lOe.SrH 

%^'V  10o.>arlb 

Tumipa        Ic.  oarib 

Tmnra  beef  .      m,._2  („  ,^ 

tondenaed  milk 150  — 8  for  21a 

t'7*"*'' 15e,— a  for  >la 

JP™ Saina  aa  It.  Pa^ 

C'ookary Sana  aa  Bt.  p3 


Good  board  and  room  may  be  had  in  moat  Weitam  towna  at  from  M 
•o  n  prr  mark  and  upwanb. 
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PART  IX. 


LEADING  CITIES   OF 
WESTERN  CANADA 


TlioH  contemplating  emigrating  to  Canada  will  be  interested  in  a  very 
brief  deecription  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  West,  to  one  of  which  the 
immigrant  will  doubtless  purchase  his  ticket,  unless  he  has  a  specific 
dest-oatioD  in  view  elsewh  re. 

MANITOBA 

WINNIPEG. — Thirty-five  years  ago  Winnipeg's  population  was  lev 
than  1,000.  That  city  is  now  the  raSroad  and  business  centre  of  th» 
Canadian  Middle  West,  and  has  a  poiiulation  estimated  at  200,000 
Twenty-seven  railway  hnes  radiate  from  it,  and  it  is  the  chief  central  poini 
of  the  tliree  tranecontinratal  railways  traversing  Western  Canada.  Win- 
»ip«g  has  22  chartered  hnnks,  a  vast  number  of  manufacturing  estabUsh- 
ments,  192  "hurches  and  missionB,  40  public  schools,  several  colleges,  t 
university  and  provincial  agricullural  college.  Its  magnificent  building* 
and  parks  make  it  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Western  America. 

BRANDON.— The  City  of  Brandon  is  situated  on  the  Saskatchewan 
Kiver,  134  miles  west  of  Winni|)eg,  and  is  a  growing  distributing  ceftre 
1901  the  population  was  6,,')20,  and  by  the  census  of  1911  it  was  9,620, 
while  at  the  present  time  it  numbers  17,000.  Brandon  is  also  a  centre  of 
(ducation,  has  several  flourisliing  industries,  10  banks,  17  churoliee,  and 
has  four  railway  systems  entering  its  limits.  Among  other  leading  centre* 
of  settlement  in  Manitoba  may  be  mentioned  Portage  la  Prairie  with  a 
po  iiiiation  of  7,500;  St.  Bojiifuee,  population,  10,000;  Selkirk,  3,400. 
TirdsD,  2.300. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

REGINA. — Ti'is  iri  the  capital  of  the  province  and  alHo  the  largest 
eity  in  .'^aHlcatchewan.  It  is  an  important  distril)uting  and  financial  centre 
The  population  is  45,000.  licginn  has  H  manufacturing  concernB,  several 
wholesale  houses,  colleges,  12  public  schools,  churches  of  all  rienominationi. 
and  is  crwlited  with  being  the  largest  distributing  centre  for  agricultural 
hnpleuients  in  the  world. 

SASKATOON. — This  city  claims  the  distinction  of  having  grown 
more  rapidly  into  prominence  than  any  ocher  city  in  Canada.  In  1903 
there  were  113  inhabitants,  while  the  present  population  is  27,000.  Sas- 
katoon is  the  location  of  the  Provincial  Iniversity  and  Agricultural  College 
The  city  has  spent  over  $2,000,000  on  its   public  sohnols,  wlich  ar. 
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thoroughly  v  tU  equipped.    It  is  abo  a  wholeaale  diatributing  aMitra  if 
flonaiderable  luiportance.    There  are  12  braDcbea  ol  obarterad  bank*. 

MOOSE  JAW.— Thia  ia  a  diviaional  point  on  tha  main  line  of  th* 
Canadian  I'acifii-  Railway,  with  p  population  of  about  M,(X)0.  Mooae  Jaw 
liaa,  in  addition  to  other  factoriee,  a  large  milling  indu»try,  and  U  wa« 
«juip|)«l  wiih  educational  facilitiea,  including  rendential  ooUoim  fa 
boya  and  girla. 

PRINCE  ALBERT.— This  city  is  picturesquely  situated  on  ths 
North  .Sa»l(atchcwan  River,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  centres  of  settlement 
Tiki  ^'""""'^  "'  SMkatchewan.  The  present  population  of  Prinot 
Albert  is  13,.'HX).  Large  lumbering  conctms  are  located  near  this  silT 
•mploying  5,000  men  the  year  round.    The  city  has  eight  banks. 

ALBERTA 

T«  ^*''°*'*Y— This  is  the  largest  city  in  AlberU,  with  a  population  of 
W,000.  Calgary  has  some  460  retail  stores,  190  wholesale  establishments 
70  manufacturing  concerns,  27  banks  and  is  the  chief  divisional  centra 
^the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  Alberta.  Here  also  is  located  ths  head 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resouices  of  that  Company  TIm 
wtenaive  Western  car  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  for  the  m» 
(ion  of  which  an  appropriation  of  t2,80<),UU0  was  passed,  are  now  in  oparft 
Uon.  These  shops  will  eventually  employ  nearly  6,{)00  men.  Ths  cilj 
has  many  splendid  business  blocks,  ranging  in  cost  from  $100,000  to  halt 
a  million  dollars.  There  are  36  pubUc  sch.M.U,  reprinting  an  investmant 
of  over  $3,000,000.  The  city  owns,  operates  and  contmis  all  iu  pubUs 
atlhties,  mcludiBg  street  railways,  electric  light  and  gravity  water-worki 
Calgary  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and  beautiful  cities  in  Canada. 

EDMONTON.-This  is  the  capital  city  of  Alberta,  and  has  a  popub. 
Uon  of  67,000,  with  26  branches  of  chartered  banks.  There  are  SO  whol» 
ode  bouses  and  a  large  number  of  industrial  enterprises  of  various  kinds 
The  city  h  also  the  centre  of  an  important  and  rapidly  developing  ligniu 
soal  mdustry,  and  is  the  centre  of  supplies  for  the  north  country.  Ths 
Pronncial  University  has  been  esUbUshed  on  the  north  side  of  tht 
Saskatchewan  River,  overlooking  the  Parliament  Buildings.  Ths  citv 
•bo  contains  ample  educational  facilities  and  operates  all  pubUc  utilitiea 
Edmonton's  location  on  the  Saskatchewan  River  ia  most  pietureKius  and 
sauch  admired. 

LETHBRIDGE  is  situated  in  Southern  Alberta  on  the  Crow's  Nest 
toe,  and  is  also  a  growing  manufacturing  and  distributing  centre,  with  a 
population  of  1,S,000.  Lethbridge  owns  its  electric  Ught  and  power  plant 
has  wide  streets  and  ample  educational  faciUties,  nine  branches  of  chartenj 
banka,  and  the  mines  operating  in  the  vicinity  have  a  pay  roU  of  ovat 
125,000  a  month. 

MEDICINE  HAT  contains  some  14,000  inhabitants.  This  dty  b 
located  near  the  easterly  boundary  of  Alberta  on  the  main  line  of  Uw 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.    Medieina  Hat  is  famous  for  its  ineibauatlUs 
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•upply  of  natural  gag.  A  number  of  manufacturing  Mtabli.hu.eB* 
•tilling  natural  gu  for  fuel  and  power  have  lo«ited  there.  The  entirr 
•M  lupply  u  owned  by  the  municipality. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

VANCOUVER.— Vancouver  ia  the  commercial  metropoUa  of  itar 
rrovince  of  British  Colun.bia,  and  is  the  terminu.  of  the  Canadian  Paciflr 
Railway.  Thi.  c.ty  now  haa  a  population  of  140,000.  It  ia  the  moai 
toportant  Canadian  slupping  c..ntrc  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  its  harboi 
ta  one  of  the  (incet  in  the  world,  land-locked,  alicltcrcd,  roomy  and  deep 
iDough  for  the  largest  fleet  of  ves.«la.  Vancouver  has  a  great  man^ 
projnierous  mdustrial  concerns,  and  is  a  wholesale  and  distributing  centli 
of  large  magnitude.  It  is  wrll  supplied  with  high-class  public  scbooU 
ooUege.  and  other  edueati...  J  institutions,  and  promises  to  become  on. 
•f  the  largest  cities  on  the  entire  Pacific  Coaat. 

VICTORIA.— This  is  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
^J^,!:^  °^'^"''  "^""■^  "'  ■'"'™'™'  in  that  province.  Victoria  is  a  citj 
•f  60,000,  and  is  a  tourist  centre  of  considerable  imporUnee.  It  ia  alM 
•pnnging  into  prominence  as  a  wholesale  centre,  and  a  number  of  indua- 
tries  are  located  there.  The  gardens  and  park,  of  the  city  are  famed 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  bear,  the  reputation  of  being  the  mo« 
desirable  rendential  point  in  Canada  on  account  of  ita  oUmate  and 
Mtuatton. 

NEW  WESTMINSTER.-New  We.tmin.ter  i.  ntuated  en  tb. 
rra«r  River,  about  16  mite  irom  iu  mouth,  and  12  mile.  Muth  of  Van- 
wiver.  It  1.  the  centre  of  the  salmon  canning  indurtry,  and  atao  enjoy, 
alarge  .hare  of  the  coaat  lumber  trade.  Thi.  was  the  capital  of  the  oW 
Crown  colony  of  British  Columbia.  Several  state  inatitution.  are  maio- 
jarned  here,  and  the  city  owns  and  operate,  it.  own  electric  light  plant 
it  la  abo  the  centre  of  an  exceedingly  rich  agricultural  dirtrict.  Tht 
prMent  population  of  New  Wertminater  ia  about  18,000. 

NANAIMO.— This  ig  referred  to  aa  the  "  coal  city "  of  British  Colum- 
bia, and  1.  located  73  mile,  north-eaat  of  Victoria,  and  ha.  a  fine  harbor 
•n  the  eaat  coaat  of  Vancouver  laland.  It.  chief  induatry  i.  coal  mining. 
b«t  latterly  thi.  city  ha.  become  important  a.  a  centre  of  the  herrin» 
Ubmm.  Nanaimo  coal  i.  shipped  to  the  United  State,  and  Oriental 
pomta,  and  it  i.  the  coaling  .tation  for  all  ocean  going  ateamahip..  Tb. 
^pulaUon  i.  about  10,000. 

PRINCE  RUPERT.-Thi.  i.  the  tenninu.  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Paeiflo  RaUway,  and  ia  q>ringing  into  oonaiderable  promiiMiKe.  It  i» 
•OW  a  port  of  call  far  all  northern  line,  of  .teamen.  The  town  ta  b«auth 
fully  laid  out  and  haa  a  population  of  Kune  JS.OOO  Kuk 
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ROUTES,  RAILWAY  SERVICE  AND 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 


Although  an  attempt  has  been  maile  to  incorporate  in  this  handbook 
<■  much  rehable  information  aa  poHsible  regarding  Western  Canada  it  if 
opt  to  be  iuppoeed  that  the  entire  subject  could  be  coraplelely  dealt  with 
in  this  manner.  Doubtli™,  many  points  mil  occur  to  the  intending 
lettlcr  upon  which  he  desirta  fuller  kno«ledne  and  advice.  Such  being 
the  caae  it  has  bwn  couaidere<i  advisable  to  append  complete  lists  of 
Canadian  Pacific  Ftailway  and  Dominion  Government  Officers  to  whom 
the  intending  immigrant  may,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  apply  for 
dismterested  information  and  advice. 

ROUTES  TO  THE  CANADIAN  WEST.-Colonists  arriving  ii 
Canada  at  Quebec  or  Montreal  in  summer,  or  Hahfax  or  St.  John,  N.B., 
in  winter  (Halifax  to  St.  John  via  Intercolonial  Railway),  travel  to  thsii 
new  homes  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  or  British 
Columbia  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  direct.  Settlers  from  ths 
Eastern  States  travel  via  Montreal,  Prescott  or  Brockville,  and  thenM 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific;  but  if  from  Southern  and  Western  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  via  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  (henot 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  those  from  the  Middle  States  either  by  To- 
ronto, or  by  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Emerson,  Man.,  or  by  St.  Paul  and 
Portal;  from  the  Middle  Western  Coast  States  by  Porul  (or,  if  for  Mani- 
toba, by  Emerson,  Man.);  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States  by  Vancouver, 
or  Sumas,  or  through  the  West  Kootenay  raining  regions  via  "Kingsgats" 
and  Canadian  Pacific  from  Roasiand  and  Nelson. 

ATTENTION  AND  CmUTY  of  the  employees  of  the  Company 
•re  spoken  of  by  every  traveller  on  the  line.  The  cleanliness  of  ean  and 
•tetions  is  also  noticed.  These  two  points  are,  next  to  safety,  moat  car» 
fully  watched  by  the  management. 

EQUIPMENT.-This  line  operates  the  finest  Passenger,  Sleepini. 
Parlor  and  Compartment  Observation  Cars  in  the  world.  The  whetia 
and  axles  are  of  Knipp  steel.  The  car  bodies  are  itrongly  framed  to  meat 
any  sontingeney,  and  are  wider  and  higher  than  thoa*  of  most  other  raO- 
ways.  Both  first  and  second-claia  ean  are  designed  t*  sasiu*  oniform 
tampsratura,  oombined  with  perfect  ventilation  and  freedom  fraa  dial, 
and  with  tha  maximum  of  strength,  eleganee  and  eomfort. 

UGHT.— The  Company's  cars  are  brilliantly  illuminated  by 
lilhtiac  syatmu. 
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COMPARTMENT  OBSERVATION  CARS.  fini.hed  io  the  mort 
J«nou.  .tyl.  „d  BtW  with  every  couvenieoee,  .re^n  on  Z^. 

«^7>?r.rf  '.".""^"T'!:'  ""•■"'^-i'"'  o-  'ower  .nd  one  upper  b.™ 
t^!*l«  j  it™"*'  '  ''.f  "•  ™P"'''^  »'  ""ing  li,ht  refre.hm.nu,. 
Z-rTh!!™  .Ih^'  k*  ™""*  ■''"''■  '  '"■•«'  ""wrvation  r<K,m.  fitted  w  tk 

SLEEPING  AND  PARLOR  CARS  „e  owned  «,d  op.r,t«i  b, 
tt.  Company  „1  no  e:tpen«=  h«  been  .p„ed  to  make  them  p^^ 
They  «-e  fin«hed  out.ide  with  poliahed  mahogany,  and  their  interioV -Tk 
^.  b„uti,ul  fitting.,  are  beyond  compariLn'' The  tZ  I^ ';ir 
h^J.    «.d  lonp,r  than  m  other  Sleeping  Ca™.    The  curtain.,  bU^,u 

Wntmg  paper  and  envelope,  are  furnished  free  to  Sleeping  Car  pal^ 

hn  mfonned  on  eutrent  event.,  a  .ummary  of  the  new.  of  th.  world  I. 
djuiy  buU.t.n«i  m  th,  8i«,ping  Car.  and  at  the  Comp^.y-Jb';::":''!^ 

bUnkTniir  ^.^^P^O  CARS.  fi,t«l  with  mattre-,.,  ourtato. 
tatervab  between  Bo.ton  and  Vancouver;  daily  between  MontrJl  .»J 

«d  St.  Paul,  M.nn.,  and  Spokane,  Waah.,  .nd  Portland  Or"  tUaI 
Gow'.  Neet.    The  Touri.t  Sloping  Car  V  d«igned  it;,  the'  ^i^ 

ta"he,.  There  ..  «naU  kitchen  and  cooking  range  provided  in  CT  wh." 
^Tn^^TT":  "":"""  """"*  "  •"PP'^'-have  been  uZ2Z 
toam,  that  c«ry  a  dming  car,  have  their  meal,  on  dining  car  a  1.  ^ 
The^erth  rat,  .n  th.  Touri.t  i.  .bout  on^half  that  'f  th.  fltn^ 

SECOND-CLASS   OR    COLONIST   SLEEPING    -ARS  a,.  ..ii 

STlot^^  t  T  t^'!  T"'  '"  """  ""  '°  '""'l-'™  »'  S«ond-CI.«  « 
Colonut  Tickeu,  ravellmg  on  regularly  .cheduled  tr.n.continent.1  taJJT 
They  are  unuphobtered,  but  bedding,  etc.,  can  be  purchajl  i  not  ott^ 

M.  North  Bay,  Toronto  (Union),  Sudbury,  Fort  William,  Winni^ 
Calgary,  and  Vancouver,  at  following  rate.:    MattrnM.    II  00  j3k 

^',-»Y;2'peT::ir.'""""-  "^  -"•  -'"  — ^'  «^  ^; 
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|»yt  for  wh»t  he  order,  only.  This  service  ia  weil  up  to  the  atandmrd  W 
»h.  fint-claM  reatsuraol,  and  the  price*  charged  are  aa  rea».Dabl«  at  a 
aigb-elaaa  aervice  permit  of. 

DINING  HALLS  are  located  at  convenient  atationa,  at  which  ampit 
Um*  la  allowcl  f..r  i,ie»l«.  Dininn  halla  and  luncheon  counters  are  niarkad 
Ihua  II  on  the  time  table. 

Special  attention  ia  called  to  the  excellent  dininn  facilitie.  at  McAdam 
Junction,  N.B  .  W,„,lK,r  Station,  Montreal,  Broad  St.  .Station,  OtUw., 
North  Bay  Station,  Winnipen  Station,  Field,  B.C.,  Glacier,  B.C  R«nl- 
atoke,  B.C.,  and  Sicanioua,  B.C. 

SAFETY.- Every  appliance  of  proved  value  calculated  to  MNnin 
wfety  haa  been  adopted  ou  thia  line.  Theee  are  too  numeroua  to  mention, 
but  they  include  an  elaborate  guard  ayatem  at  all  bridgea.  Special  ow* 
baa  been  taken  to  make  the  heating  apparatua  on  traioa  aafe. 

STOP-OVERS. -Intending  aettlera  holding  through  ticket,  to  pointa 
on  the  Canadian  I'arifir  Rh„»-ay  „eat  of  Winnipeg  are  given  the  privUegt 
of  atopping  over  at  atationa  where  they  wiah  to  inspect  the  land  B 
atop-over  IB  dceircd,  application  ahould  be  made  to  the  ImmigratioB 
Office  of  the  Coniimny  at  Winnipeg,  in  caae  the  aettler'i  ticket  doM  not 
apwificaUy  provide  for  atop-over  privilegea. 

All  traina  are  met  upon  arrival  at  Winnipeg,  or  before  reaching  that 
alty,  by  the  agents  of  the  Governnient  and  Canadian  PaciBc  Ksilwav 
Company,  who  give  colonists  all  the  information  and  advice  they  reouita 
m  ngard  to  their  new  hornet. 

Hotel  System— Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

THE  CHATEAU  FRONTENAC.  QUEBEC.-ln  the  quaintett  «.d 
Mttoncally  the  moat  intereating  city  in  America.  One  of  the  fineat  hot«b 
on  the  continent.  It  occupiet  a  commanding  petition  overlookin.  tht 
0«.   Lawmnce,    ita   aite    Iwing    unrivalled. 

Rate.,  M.UO  per  day  and  upward  One  mile  from  C.  P.  R.  SUUob, 
irantfer  charge:     But,  2S  centt;  Carriage,  SO  cent..     American  plan. 

THE  PLACE  VIGER.  MONTREAL,  i.  a  handaome  atructur.  fan- 
ntdiately  opposite  the  Viger  Square,  at  Place  Viger  Station,  IH  miltt 
from  Windsor  .Street  Station,  and  a  convenient  distance  from  Ocean  Lint 
dookt  moat  tastefully  furnished,  the  style  and  elegance  characteritin. 
Iht  Chateau  Frontenac  at  Quebec  being  also  found  here. 

Ratet,  14.00  per  day  and  upward,  American  plan. 

THE  ALGONQUIN.  ST.  ANDREWS.  N.B..  (Optn  from  Jim. 
to  September),  ha.  recently  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  moa 
enlarged.    Best  naturai  golf  link,  in  Canada. 

Rat..,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward..  Akw  The  Inn  (open  from  Jub 
Itt.)  at  ta.SO  per  dav  and  upward      American  plan 
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McADAM  STATION  HOTEL.  McADAM  JUNC.  N.B..  i.  npw- 
i»Ily  ooDTcnient  for  commercial  and  other  traveller.,  owing  to  ita  location 
at  the  junction  with  the  main  line  of  the  Company 'a  branch  lines  intar- 
•Kting  New  Bruniwick.  Ratea,  13.00  per  day  and  upward.  Amerioai 
plan. 

CAtEDONIA  SPRINGS  HOTEL.  CALEDONIA  SPRINGS.  ONT. 
(open  from  May  to  October),  ii  situated  at  the  famous  Caledonia 
Sprmpj,  about  300  yards  from  the  C.I'.H.  Station.  The  .Spring  are 
now  weU  linowii  all  over  Ihf  American  Continent.  Special  rate,  by  thr 
"eelt  or  month. 

THE  ROYAL  ALEXANDRA.  WINNIPEG.  MAN.-The  Royal 
Alexandra  is  one  of  the  most  palatial  hotels  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  hotel 
^rtem  and  i.  centrtUy  locatid,  adjoininR  the  8tati(jn,  in  the  progremive 
aty  of  Winnipeg,  almost  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  I'aciBt 
Oceans.  It  is  ojierated  on  the  European  plan  and  has  .SOO  rooms,  110  of 
which  have  private  baths,  and  all  are  fitted  with  the  most  modem  and 
luxunoua  fiirnishings.  Rates  arc,  aoconling  to  the  location  of  the  room 
or  suite,  from  J2.00  per  day  upwards  (European  phm),  and  the  prevaiUn| 
prices  are  lower  than  in  many  of  the  first-class  hotels  in  the  Eastern  cities. 
A  big  addition  has  now  been  built  to  this  hotel. 

NEW  HOTEL  AT  CALGARY.  ALTA.-The  Company  has  now 
under  construction  a  new  Hotel  at  Calgary.  The  plan  and  general  ai- 
nuigemenu  of  the  other  hotels  of  the  Company  will  be  followed  and  every 
known  modem  convenience  will  be  installed. 

BANFF  SPRINGS  HOTEL.  BANFF.  ALTA.  (open  from  May 
15th  to  October  l»th),  in  the  vjanadian  National  Park,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  i.  4,500  feet  above  Ha  level,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Bow  and  Spray  River..  A  large  and  handsome  .tructure.  Distancs 
from  C.P.R.  Station  is  about  IM  miles  and  transfer  charge  is  38  eanta. 

Rate*,  S4.00  per  day  and  upward.    American  plan. 

CHATEAU  LAKE  LOUISE.  LAGGAN.  ALTA.  (open  from  June 
lOth  to  OetobcT  ISth).  is  a  quiet  resting  place  in  the  mountains, 
situated  by  Lake  Louise,  from  which  there  is  a  good  carriage  drive.  A 
eonvenient  base  from  which  to  explore  the  Lakes  in  the  Ck>uds.  The 
Chateau  is  situated  about  2H  miles  from  L-«gan  Station,  and  tranaf* 
sharge  is  SO  cents. 

Rates,  $4.00  per  day  and  upward.    Ameriean  plan. 

MOUNT  STEPHEN  HOUSE.  FIELD  STATION,  B.C..  a  ohalM 
hotel  fifty  miles  west  of  Banff,  at  the  base  of  Mr  at  Stephen,  which  towns 
«,000  feet  above.  This  is  a  favorite  place  for  tourist*,  mountain  climban 
ud  artists.    The  wonderful  Yoho  VtOey  is  leMhad  by  way  of  Field. 

Ra*«s,  M.00  per  day  and  npwwtl.    Awmima  plaa. 
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EMERALD  LAKE  CHALET.  NEAR  FIELD.  B.C.  (open  from 
June  15th  to  September  SOth).  a  meet  roiuamically  aituatrd  Swia 
^et  ho^l  with  accomraodBtion  for  forty  Kunit..  The  xateway  to  Yoho 
VaUey.  Seven  mile*  from  Field  Station.  Transfer  chawe,  tl  M  ruh 
for  not  !«••  than  three  penou.  »  .    »   «  rwn 

Ratea,  |3.S()  per  day  and  upward.    American  plan. 

GLACIER  HOUSE.  GLACIER.  B.C.  (open  from  May  I,, 
to  October  JUt).  in  the  heart  of  the  Selkirk^,  within  f,.rty-five  minutee' 
*alk  of  the  Great  Glacier,  which  eovers  an  area  of  about  thirty.«i.hl 
•quare  •nilee. 

Ilttt.a,  tl  00  (ler  day  and  upward.    American  plan. 

.h  l^"^^^  REVELSTOKE.  REVELSTOKE.  B.C..  aitua.ed  between 
the  Selkirk,  and  Gold  ll.u.n™,  at  the  ,K,rtal  ,.f  the  West  Koolenay  fold 
leldi  and  the  .4rrow  Lakes.  Uatea,  13.00  [ot  day  end  upward,  American 
plan.    A.  J.  MaeDonell,  Lessee. 

KOOTENAY  LAKE  HOTEL.  BALFOUR.  B.C.  (open  from 
June  tat  to  October  lJth).-A  new,  firet-elaw  tourist  hotel  at  Balfour 
B.C.,  near  the  junction  of  the  K\>otenav  Uiver  and  Kootenav  Uk.  An 
Ideal  reK>rt  for  iportamen.    Ratee,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward. 

HOTEL    SICAMOUS.  SICAMOUS.  B.C..  built  on  the  .hore.  of 
me  Hhuawap  Lakes  where  the  Okanagan  branch  of  the  C.P.H.  begins. 
Rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward.    American  plan. 

HOTEL  mcOLA.  PENTICTON.  B.  C.  A  new  firsKlas,  touri« 
Botel  at  the  foot  of  naviRation  on  Okanagan  Uke  reached  by  the  C  P  R. 
Bteainer..  An  ideal  resort  for  any  lime  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  sunny 
try  obmate  of  the  Okanagan  Valley. 

Managed  by  W.  J.  Richardson,  for  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway. 

HOTEL  VANCOUVER.  VANCOUVER.  B.C..  the  Pacific  Co.« 
jermmus  of  the  Railway,  is  a  hotel  designed  to  serve  the  large  commercij 
business  of  the  city  as  weU  as  the  tourists  who  find  it  profitable  and  in- 
•westing  to  remam  a  day  or  longer.  Situated  half  mUe  from  C  P  R 
SUtion;  transfer  charge,  25  cents.    European  plan. 

CAMERON    LAKE    CHALET.  CAMERON    LAKE.  B.C-The 

shalet  at  Cameron  Lake  on  Vancouver  Island,  K.  A  N.  Ry.  i.  sn  attractive 
place  for  ■  bobday. 

Rate,  $3.50  per  day.    Ameiican  plan. 

EMPRESS  HOTEL.  VICTORM.  B.C.-N«,I,  somplst^J.  ., 
short  distwea  from  boat  landing.  One  of  the  moat  beautifai  hotels  o. 
we  American  Continent.    European  plan. 

HAVTER     REED.  Manaier-in-Cbief,  Hold  Department, 

CanaHiaa  PaeMe  Ralhnj,  MaaerMl. 


""  CANADIAH     rACinc     KAILWAT 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  IMMIGRATION  AGENTS 

InU-ndinK  Htthtn  will  reeeJTa  full  infiirmstion  renardioi  any  put 
of  Cuadm  frcim  any  »f  the  Canadiao  Gov«rnmeut  ImmiKralion  AgeneMi, 
a  lilt  of  which  ia  addrd: 

AGENTS  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES  AND  ON  THE  CONTINKNT 

England- 
Mr.  J.  (Hied  Smith,  Siiperintendrat  of  Einifratiun,  11-12  Charint  CSroaa 

London,   S.W. 
Mr.  Thoa.  Haniinond,  139  Corporation  St.,  Birmingham. 
Canadian  Gnvprnnient  Agent,  Carlinle. 
Mr.  John  Cardalu,  81  (iueen  St.,  Exctfr. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Jury,  48  Lord  St.,  Liv<-n>ool. 
Mr.  F.  O.  Chapman,  PeterborouKh. ' 
Mr.  L.  Bumm,  l«  Parliament  St.,  York. 
Mr.  S.  W.  Pugh,  Adrian  Court,  U«k,  Moumouthahire  (Walea). 

Scotland — 

Mr.  G.  G.  Archibald,  26  Guild  St.,  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Millar,  107  Hope  St.,  Glaagow. 

Ireland- 
Mr.  John  Wrbater,  17-19  Victoria  St.,  Belfaat. 
Mr.  Ed.  O' Kelly,  44  Dawaon  St.,  Dublin. 

France — 

M.  Paul  Wiallard,  Can.  Burtiau  of  Information,  3  Rue  de  L'laly. 

Belflum— 

M.  Treau  de  Coeli,  Place  de  la  Gare,  33. 

UNITED  STATES  AGENTS 

Biddeford,  Me. — J.  B.  Carbonneau,  Jr. 

Boeton,  Maaa.— Max  A.  Bowlby,  73  Tremont  St. 

Chicago,  111.— C.  J    Braiighton,  Room  412,  112  W.  Adama  St 

Dee  Moinea,  la.— Frank  Hewitt. 

Detroit,  Mich— M.  V.  Mclnnes,  176  Jefferaon  Ave. 

Grand  Forks,  N.D.— W.  E.  Black. 

Great  Falla,  Mout.— Benj.  Davics,  Room  6,  Dunn  Block. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— G.  W.  Aird,  215  Traction-Terminal  BIdg 

Harriaburg,    Pa— F.   A.   Harrison. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— George  Cook,  125  W.  9fh  St. 

Marquette,   Mich. — C.  A.  Laurier. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— Geo.  A.  Hall,  123  Second  Street. 

Manchester,  N.H.— J.  A.  Laferriere,  1037  Elm  St. 

Omaha,  Srh.—W.  V.  Renuett,  220  17th  St.,  Room  4,  Bee  BMc 


waaraiiN  canaoa  ig. 

OMIMW,  Mich.— R.  Uuner,  222  Hovt  8t 

S?^  ??'  ^J'-'-  "•  M«L«hl»n,  Box  197 
Philidelphi*.  P..-J.  p.  j^„y 

CANADIAN  PAClriC  RAILWAY  AOKNCIU 
4atw»»   .BiimM-ThoniM  MoNtU.  Acnt  ..  ^  , 

W««„  , , .  M.._A«i„  „.  B^.,  p^__^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

AuffiutiBt'i  Pand* 


Mitol  .. 
■tMkiflto 

■■ffalo   . 


Oirr.-A.  Onhmm.  City  Tlok«  Apit, "  "■ 


H.  oriffi.^  C.P.A.  c.  8  Ri'ihSd"i..%rA.'i'°"",o">'^*5:- 

CUrkSt. 


.  III.— C».  A.  W.ltoD, 


a«r.u.<         n.  ~J-  "■  *'"«•  (P^inhtl      ■ ""  •  ""Pt ««  n-iJnut  SI. 

CU«U.«  ...  0.,.>..<3„.  A.  C,«<^.  „.,  P««.,A^«-.;i„«"JjSft„^S 

■d>..._       .  ,.1  *  *■  ''^-  ■    PW'iiiy  Bid,. 


»<«  W1IU.1K  0»T.-F. 


J.  BUin,  Dinriel 


■  1515  Hawitt  An! 


Af«Dt. 


■•Ufu  N«_i   n  ^v  120  81.  Vincrol St. 


(Umutoa  .. 
Hoor  Koa«  . 
Hoaolulu  . . . 

KaiiM.  City  . 

lUnffitoa  . . . 

UTcrpool 

LoiKlon  .... 


3"»?:=f!'5::?4"g?;v;j,j^;L.c^._j,^p,.^^^^^^^ 


Omt. 

Eno.-F.  W.  FoatCT,  Agent 


Roy»I  Ijvar  Bldj ..  Pier  Ha«d 
"m-.  I  aiw  f  u«pt..    708  South  Sprint  8* 


LMidmi 

Lm  Aaf cica  . 

UlunpoUa  Mmh.-w.  R.  c.ll.w.y.  O    P  A    800  U  "'  MiUooie  Bildii! 
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MOTVwk 

Kla«ua  Palto  N.Y.— i>.' 


CAHAOIAN      PAanc     lUILWAY 


N.y.— W.  R.  twIL  a.A.P.O.i  T.  p.  MrtdM.  OP^.  «M  Bnttwm 
iBHnuloMl  llMpiM  Cu  Co.  Ml  nnk_An. 


Onawa 
nMmi 

Ri?.5i7. 


. .  Nn.— E4.  Edra.  Ami  . . . 
. .  Otn.—Otxtt  Duaau,  QUr 

fSAXO*— Aug.  Catooi,  Airat 

..  Pa.— R.  C.  ClAytoo,  U«s.  Aft., 
. .  Ta.—C.  L.W|IUaMM  Oral.  Ao.  P^ 
. .  Ma,— Uoa  W.  Marttu,  Tirkn  Ait. 
.  Oaa.— r.  R.  Jokana.  O.A.P.O.,  E. 

.J.  P.  Moon,  City  Paw'r .. 
[OL.— Joha  Ottaa  A  Zooa,  A«*BU. 

J.  AUUaoa,  C.P.A.,  O* 

N.B.— W.  B.  Bomrd.  D.P.A.,  •  Klaf  lt.| 


4a*  PIM  NaMoaal  Baad  BdMta| 

1 1 


.  Qua. 

.   HOL. 


_.  L.  Cardia,  q^A.P.D.  .Oar 'ng^ 
AiV,  »  M.  JokiTSi.,  ^jSJ?..M 


ti  ' 


,  O. 


•!•  Jaka N.B.— W.  B.  Bomrd.  D.P.A.,  •  Klaf  lt.|    W.  H.  omSm.  t.T^ 

«.  Laala llo,— W.  M.  Ponaaoa.  P.A.,  Raam  tit  Pima  Bldf.,  T.  I.  Banaft  OP^ 

.     _  TM  OIlTa  St. 

St.  Paul  ....  Mtna.— I..  M.  Hanaaaa.  City  Tkliit  Aaaat,  Baa-Uaa  ....  in  RabM  M 

•t.P<tartbur«,  Rua.— Tba  Nordlika  Rriabunau   m  BaUala  KaaliMttaali 

Sao  Praaalaoo,  Cal.— O.  M.  Jaak«>a,  O.A  P.D.:  W.  W.  Smllk  «M  MaikMII 

(Palaaa  Hetal) 

Jaakataaa  . .  Baai.— W.  E.  Lavalock  City  TIakM  Aiaat 101  Saaoad  An. 

••atila    ...  Waaa.— E.  E.  Pana, G.A.P.O^  J.  w  Diapat, OJt.P.D TUIIniai  Aaa. 

•barbraeka  . .  Qdb.— E.  U   Sawall,  City  Paavniar  Aarat 6  Sliatkfoaa  •«. 

Spokaaa  . . ,  Waaa.— T.  J.  Wall,  (laaaral  Aaaot  T'aMBaaar  Dapl    M*  Bptagna  Ava 

lydaay Aoa.— Uaioa  B.  8.  Co.  of  Naw  Z«alaad^(Ltd.) 


Taaami 
TaaaAti 
THaata . .  Avarai. 


.  B.  Naylor.  C.P.A.;  O.  H.  Baakaf,  Pniikt  Afiat, 

1111  PaaUa  AnTAiaada 


Oar.— M.O.  Murphy.  Diatrlct  Pataaatar  Agaat Cor.  Klag 

"*.  Mauahao.  City  Ticket  A«aat Gat.  KJac 

— J.  CbriiitoridU.  Anat    Be 

Feo  Qlaoimao  *  Co 10,  yi 


laBaOdiai 
aadYaaia 
aadVaui 


Vaaaouaat  ...  B.C.— J.' Miv,  C.T.A.._43t  Jiaattw  BL^'Ckaa.  IIlila>dlfiv<^^ 


Vlaleria 
Vlaoaa 


BC— L.  D.  dwtbain.  City  Pai 
Acarau — 8.  Altmaa.  Aiant 


aagai  Aiaat  . 


KaacBlnatriai,  t 

Waahla^taa  . . DC— a.  J.  Waldmaa.  Oty  Paaa'r  aad  Frt.  Aiaal,  141*  Naw  Yock  An 
WlBolpa*  . . ,  Man.- A.  Q.  Riehardjoa.  City  PaaMBivr  Aarat. 

Cor.  Mala  Bt.  aad  Pa>ta«a  An 
Tafcohaaia,    Jaaaa— W.  T.  Payaa,  Maaacar  Traoa-Paalfia  Lioa;  B.  T.  E.  WOnMa.  Afl. 

■.  W.  BaoDiB,  A.  C.  SuAW,  Wa.  Bnn, 

Qaaaial  PaMaogar  Agaot          Qaoeral  Paaaanaar  Agaat,      Qaaaral  PaMaaair 
" ""  ~ "  atfaal,Qiia. 


Vanoounr,  B.C. 

J.  i.  DawMta, 

Aadataot  to  tha  Praaldant. 
Calgaiy.  Alu., 


Winolpeg,  Mao. 

',  R.  MclNNia.  C.  E.  E.  Dlaaa^ 
Fraiaht  Traffie  Maoagar,       PaMaagar  TraBa  Maaagaa 
Mootraal.  Qua.,  Meattial,  Oaa., 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

RAILWAY  DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL 

RESOURCES 


In  additioD  to  thu  booklet,  "The  Western  ProTinoefl  of  Canadaj" 
vhich  ii  furniahed  free  on  requedt,  the  following  publicationa  may  bt 
•btained,  postue  prepaid,  on  implication  to  the  Company  at  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada: — 

HANDBOOK  OF  SASKATCHEWAN  AND  ALBERTA:  A  hand- 
book concerning  tbese  two  great  grain  and  stock  Provinces,  giving  informa- 
tion as  to  area,  soil,  climHte,  rainfall,  temperature,  average  yields  of 
principu.1  crops  over  a  |>eriod  of  years,  C.P.R.  Irrigation  farms,  "Ready> 
made  farms,  terms  of  sale  to  settlers,  loans  to  settlers,  market  prices  of 
products,  cost  of  making  a  start,  educational  facilities,  social  eonditiona, 
ete.     Well  iUustratcd  fmm  photographs FREE. 


wnrrnHN  canaw 
MANITOBA  I 


»S£«S5'drSiSslK 


PREI. 


<wUin  BiSSl     P-^^^^'i  fi»eh«toot  fMdioi  ud  cLryi, 


Uiryiig  Ind  ta 
>  MoekiDu,  cod 

Ffen. 

HpME  MAKING  lUUSTRATED-    A  ™i.~iij    n. 

ONE  DOLLAR.' 

PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT 


2~ki<";  St    AodraWi  by  the  Sea 
Sound  snd  *"-*-»-  *"•  • 


'  £""' T.ounj  ReKrt*  in  tht 


Bn^hT!  by.'he  Sea;  Tourirt  Car  Folder ;' AlSr  PuiSI 
^PpUeationaW^r,^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Th«  General  PaiMnaer  Afent. 

or  Montreal.  Quebec,  or  *r  Charlnf  CroM. 
London.  Enfland. 


Canadian    Pacific    Railway 
Company's 

Roual  Nail  Steamship  Lines. 


ATLAItTIC    SERVICE. 

Travel  the  picturesque  St.  Lawrence  River  route  between 
Canada  and  Europe— two  days  on  this  beautiful  waterway 
— less  than  four  days  at  sea.  Fast,  luxurious  steamen 
between  Liverpool,  Quelle  and  Montreal  (Summer  Service. ; 
Halifax  and  St.  John  (Winter  Service!.  A  pleasant  voyage 
on  ships  that  have  a  world*vnde  reputation  for  their  comfort 
and  superior  service.  Moderate  fares.  Special  care  taken  of 
women  and  children. 

PRCIFIC    SERVICE. 

Largest  and  speediest  shipa  in  service  between  North  America 
and  Japan,  Manila  and  China  —  ten  'ays  Vancouvur- 
YoWohama  :  seventeen-  days  Vancouver-Manila  ;  eighteen 
dajrs  Vancouver-Hong-Kong. 


For    sailing    dates,    ratet,    etc..    apply    to    nearest    C.P.R. 
agent  or 

Canadian   pacific  railway: 

H-M.  eini'inl  Cpom  ■    10N00II.S.W.     Rcyal  Unp  lulMIni  -    •    UV»PO0L. 
n  «.  Mill  WIHlM  It.    UMOON.  LC.      II,  It.  Hulintiiifi  P>ndr.  MIITOL. 
m  It.  VlMMt  It.     -    IIIUOW.  41,  Vteterit ».     -     ■         BEIFHT. 


<iCT  YOl  H  CANADIAN  iiOMK 


FHOM  THK  rANAni4M  PACIKir 

of  Und  (or  (r.i„  .rowin.  J,  U  T*^^".""'*'     ^I"  Company  .Ikr.  ,ou  ,1,.  b.« 

.)..- .« .n.o„.  .h.  c.„.id.„.,o„.  wrh"«t:v.-;™trJlTr^''"''"^ 

■•.1  countiy  i.  Ik.  woHd  to-d.,.  '*"  '"^•'  «"•"• 

TWKNTY  YKARS  TO  PAY 

whf  «!ll  t™"  ■"'""  ','"  ?""'""''  ""•  «  "^  -  *«»U,or.  bu.  onl,  ,o  .ho- 
.  penod  of  20  y„,^  on.  .wenlielh  of  .he  pu.ch.^  p,ic.  in  ™.h.  ih.  b.l.„     Z^9 

ASSISTANCK  TO  NEW  SETTLKRH 

.ng  .  W.II.    Th,.  lo.„  „  r.p.y.bl.  on  ,h.  «,„,  „,„.  ..  .^^  ^^^^^  ^^^    ""» 

f»L^""T''  '"J*'"  """'""'  •  "'""'"'  "'  '•'™  ~'"^''  ►"•«  •«<»■•"  -nd  b.m.. 
R«dy.M.d.  F.rn,.     .,.  „ld  on  .h.  -n,.  ,.,n,.  ..  «i,.d  .bovc. 

If  you  >ie  h>n  lend  by  lack  of  upiul  -  i(  you  arc  w...i„. 

ou,  Und.    i,  ,o„  d..l„  u.  .h.™  in  .h.  plZrof    hrO«di7n  wT  °"  "T" 

(...  illu«™ted  li,.,a.ur.  and  full  info,n«,ion  ""  *^"''  """  '■" 


Uepartmont  of  Niilural  HemmrceH, 
CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY    COMPANY 

Calftary.  Alia. 
J.  S.  UKNNIS.  A..Ul.„,  ,„  ,h,  Pr«,W«| 
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